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ppiTisl ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 

HE NEXT MEETING will be held at 
ie SWANSEA, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 

a ,vaust, 1848. 

JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
in Adelphi. 
Boats will 1 Bristol for 8 

a. ty to aie Monday, August 7, ataih. 15m. A.M. ; 
sngpeesiay, iy 8, at 12h. 30m, P.m.; and on AT aot 
Sagust 9, a¢ Uh, 


Stesm Boats “ee Bristol daily for Cardiff, from whenes, on and 
ser odas the 7th, Or the 7th, Omnibuses will p roceed to Swansea. 


AY DaY SOCIETY, , instituted 1844.—The FIFTH 
R ANNUAL MEETING will be held, during the Session of the 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT or Science, at 


Rat 








The following Works ms y4 ed for distribution : 


A Monograph of the ‘British Naked-eyed Meduse, 
vith 13 Plates, by Prof. E. oo 


L. Bibliogra phia Peet vo na et Geologie, by Pro- 
fesor Agassiz. Svu. 

Il. British Nudibranchiate Mollusca. Part IV. 
by Messrs. Alder and Hancock. Imp. 4to, 

III. Correspondence of John Ray. 
byBawin Lankester, M.D. F.R.S. 


ies of the Works of the Socicty still remain on hand, 
destin by Subscribers from the commencement. The 
wants of One Guinea oy entitles the Subscriber to all the 
Ol Barlingto 


8vo. Edited 


blished by the Society. 
street, August 1, 1848, 
By win of the Counc’ 
DWIN LANKESTER, M.D. 
Secretary for London, — 


gee PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. — The arrangements fh the Gomnmaities being 


Ts are 
we ea te forward their names, that they may be included in 
the next announcement of the Society's Proceedings. Annual 
adanigtion, One Guinea, entitling to a copy of cach publication 
sued during the year.—The Prospectus may be obtained of Mr. 
t. L. Donaldson, Iton-gardens, Russell-square, Honorary 
Treasurer ; or of Mr. Wyatt Papworth, 10, Canoline® street, Bed- 
ford-square, Honorary Secretary. 














LIVERPOOL ACADEMY, 1848. 


HE EXHIBITION of the LIVERPOOL 
ACADEMY WILL OPEN early in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Works of Art ri for exhibition will be received, subject to 
the regulations of the Academy's Circular, by Mr. ‘Green, 14, 
Middlesex Hos; ital, until the 12th of August ; and 
at paseny’s Rooms, Old ‘Post Office-place, Liverpool, from the 
Ieb 


2ist of A 
adiaal — JAMES BUCHANAN, Secretary. 


YRIVERSITY or KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—A_ MARRIED MEDICAL MAN, a Graduate 
othe University of London, residing in a healthy part of Town, 
vithin a short di ce of each of the above-named’ I Institutions. 
having a house which is larger than he a ee is desirous of 
ibe facut a Young Man about to pursue his studies at College 
in ‘aculty of Arts or of Medicine, whose friends would appre- 
and The exclusive 
weoftwo rooms is afforded. —For cards of address apply at Earle’s 
library, 67, Castle-street East, Oxford-street. 











| RITISH ASSOCIATION.— MAPS of the 
ain ENVIRONS 18 of SWANSEA. plain plain, and geologically coloured. 


e best id ks to South Wales and other 
parts. Sold oe SAUND DERs, 4t —y, -cross, London ; Agent by 
aps, A 


miralty Charts, &e. 





(ARLY MSS., MISSALS, BOOKS PRINTED 
IN THE XVrua CENTURY FROM THE CON 

Py 4 | me ay My — Curious one te Books being 
e Co! ion form man. G 

known | bibliographical tas x-4 ON SALE’ by i. Oey ALLIS 





FOR sana AND PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS. 


OURTEEN MODELS, carefully coloured from 
the originals, of Teeth and Bones of the IGUANODON, HY- 
LZOSAURUS, and GAVIAL, discovered by Dr. Mantell, in the 
strata of Tilgate Forest, and now preserved in the British Museum. 
(Natural History, North Gallery, Room III., Case—Reptiles), Price of 
the whole suite, 11. 2s. 
The above are described in‘ Wonders of Geology,’ by Dr. Mantell. 
Cast of Head of Crocodilus Spenceri, from Isle of 
Sheapey ; Fi Figured in Bridgwater Treatise by Dr. Buckland, Plate 


Copies $ of Mr. Hawkins’s ‘ Book of the great Sea 
Dragons,’ containing thirty beautiful Lithographic plates, measu: 
ing twenty-one oy and a half long. by fourteen and a half wide, 
of the remains of t y and P| i, from the Lias 

rset, &c. pe le 2ls.; published at 50s. The plates will be 
found useful to schoolmasters and others teaching Sealony. An 
excellent description of the peculiar characters of the fossils will 
be found in the Bridgwater Treatise by Dr. Buckland. 


A fine Cast in Plaster carefully coloured, of that interesting 
‘ossil Saurian the 
Plesiosaurus Dolichodeirus, (P. Hawkinsii, Owen.) 

The original Specimen of the unique Skeleton of this species of 
Plesiosaurus, now in the British Museum, was obtained trom the 
Lias, near Glastonbury, and is described and — in the Bridg- 
water ‘I'reatise by Dr. Buckland (vol. ii. pl. 17) 

The Cast, mounted on a strong Wood Fra hang measuring 6 ft. 3in. 
in length, by 3 ft. 4 in. in width, is well adapted for Scientific and 
Provincial Museums, as exhibiting the remarkable c’ ters and 
peculiarity of structure of this singular _ 

(Price of the Ca of the Cast. 


Sopwith’s Geological Mod Models, eek &c., can be 
had of Mr. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 


LPOXAkD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcrTIonEERs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, Us. 

*yk Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 

Goods, a1 and of other articles, respectfully solicited forsales at Auction. 











Sales bp Auction. 


VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


UTTICK & SIMPSON (successors to Mr. 
tcher), Auctioneers of lateeeny Property, will SELL by 
AvorioN, ~ ‘heir Great ~~ 191, pom Sa big 
AY, August 9th, and three f ollowing oye ne 
a The COLLECTION of VA BL E SISCEELA 9 
EOUS BOOKS, including Theology. Mintory. Numismata, Books 
of Prints, Medical W orks (many on Cholera and Epidemic Diseases) 
Modern Law Book’ 8, German and Oriental Works, and the Works 
of Standard Authors in most departments of Literature. 
May be viewed two days before the Sale. Catalogues will be sent 
on application. 


VALUABLE TELESCOPES, QUADRANT, and SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS by TROUGHTON & SIMMS, DOLLOND, and 
other CELEBRATED MAKERS. 


R. J. Wc: STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on THURSDAY, 10th of ‘August, at 12 o'clock, Two first-rate 
Telescopes on ator ial stands, with astronomical and terrestrial 
eye-pieces, &c. ughton & Simms; a capital Astronomical Qua- 
rant, with two yO nee Telescopes, Micrometers, Spirit Level 
and Plumb Apparatus by Troughton; a Marine Barometer a 
Dollond; Microscopes and prepared Objects, Air Pum 
Electrical Batter: 
cal Chest, Gas- ngs, Leathe, £4 &e. 





mps, 
and other de be in Mercurial Trough, Che- 


c. ; fine Proof Engravings of the 
quet, and other subjects; a 





ERM A N.—Ctuassgs and Private Puriis 
RECEIVED at 85, Newman-st: Oxford-street, or at 13, 


Queen, Prince Albert, The 

of inerals, Shells, a and other’ Natural Curiosities, hand- 
some Coin Cabinet, Coins, Medals, Etruscan Vase, Antiquities, &c. 
1 gues ind the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
ogues 





London Wall, KU or Students attended at their own 
by, 3 PALCK-LEBA HN, Author of * German in One Volume.” 
ae his book is —" comprehensive, and auy difieut. 
»s the German | angeees at once of many difficu. 
ties which omy lish tatents, ut , but which exist chiefly in the 
Sieeaee of the eee systems by which it is taught, and not in the 
“To those who wish to become acquainted with the German 
lmaguage, and feel Ss from the attempt by the alleged difti- 
calty a it, this work will be a welcome help and en- 
yews, 


“It is admirably ae In the pptedicn of this work, 
Mr. L. has conferred an important obligation on the English 
tudent.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 

FRENCH, by Mr. F. Lorin. ITALIAN, by Signor S. Ferretti. 
SPANISH, oy on Juan Calderon. 


ADEN-BADEN.—The numerous inquiries | that 








‘NARY’S IMPROVED POCKET TRAVEL- 
LER’S TELESCOPE, for any distance. un up into 34 
inches, the same as recommended in Murray's * and Book.’— 
Made by W. CARY, 181, Strand. Price ll. 


A NEW ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPE. 
HE ECONOMIC ACHROMATIC MICRO- 


SCOPE, with a series of Achromatic Object-glasses, forming 
six different magnifyi ng po powers varying from 22 to 250 Somes, 
mounted on a pillar an “— with tripod stand, secu ring 

iness with freedom from tremor, and may be ui 
inclination from vertical to horizontal, a slow mation for final 
justment of focus, a condensing or illuminating lens for opaque 
Aeeee, > box, &c. packed in a mahogany cabinet case, 
ae EVEN 

A printed description of Instrument will be forwarded by post 
on 





reach us from all countries as to whether tr 
Teestablished in our town, and whether pone may take u their 
abode here without danger, have indu: 3 to make the following 
| Cc inaction ; viz. That the tranquillity of this town has 
—that such malicious reports can only have 

Bar with a ar to prevent t foreigners visiting our 
and attract them to other places—and that there are yond 
vin moment, as is annually the case, many 


IMPORTANT TO AMATEUR AND PUBLIC LECTURERS. 
BEECHEY’S PATENT TRINOPTRIC or 
TRIPLE DISSOLVING LANTERN, — Possessing within less 
compass than a single ge of the ordinary construction all the 
powsts of three lanterns, with only one small samp of intense 





object in visiting us is to enjoy peace and tranquillity, 
ther is no — on the Con’ inent hat n addition to the wuillity. 
in these criti times a truer picture of repose 
me the't oeory perfect quietude, or a place of residence more free 
from v,t en-Baden. e beg to present these facts 
tothe considsration of all those who, for fear of disorder, have not 
mand to visit our town ; and at the same time to —- against 
reports which have issued from pens too well known to us. 

“eee June 14, 1848, 
(us.) (Signed) JOERGE 


master. 
C. MATZE AN Munici: 
FERD. SEILER, - } c brs 


perfectly = heat or en whereby one. two, or 
three distinct pictures, of tifteen feet each, may be obtained, which 
may either be dissolved into each rs without the slightest 
shadow, or my be made to produce a panoramic picture ‘thirty 
feet long; or th ree distinct re of / Astronomical or other dia- 
grams, and an endless variety o ions of C) 
and other amusing effects. 
The Loy Costere, with two tubes, produces all the effects of 
the Disso! aes ew apparatus on the old plan, requiring two lan- 


terns and two 
Eantern, » with light complete, 152 108, lenses 33 








Tor legalization of the above signat: 
ia) Bigued) DE THEOBALD, Grand-Ducal Bailiff 





tern, 141. and 151. 


Manufactured and sold by the Paten ABRAHAM, ° 
cian, &c., 20, Lonp Strext, 2a, im A am, Coe 





Exeter. A Catalogue isin preparation, os may be had 
on ans but the Coltection, in the j lovin, would be disposed of 
entire to a Collector or public Institution. 


ODERN BOOKS at HALF PRICE. 
FAMILIES, BOOK-SOCIETIES, and LITER. - 
STITUTIONS, are invited to make their selections oye 
sive and valuable STOCK of BOOKS b: best Authors, in 
— condition, at Bui.’s Lisrary, ; KJ Cavendish- 


wi riced Catal an Galivened gratis, or sent to orders (inclosi: 
two stamps) addressed to Mr. Buxt, Librarian, Hollesstreee 
Cav Ee 


J OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 
is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain a most ample assortment of the 

ond description of f- ! at genes pes “y- oe for in- 

stance, a Dinner Service for Twelve 

Guineas.—250, Oxford-street, near Hydesere.” oe 











NEW WORK, NOW READY.—SECOND SERIES. 


{RANCE, PIEDMONT, LOMBARDY, the 
TYROL, and BAVARIA. a Second Autumnal Tour. 

By J.58. BUCKIN GHAM, Esq. In Ses sanaeemne 8vo. vols., 
with Twelve 4to. Steel Engravings, co ws of some of 
the principal Cities visited. Bound in = let and letheved, peiee rice 284 
— ackson (late Fisher, Son & Co.), London ; and all Book: 
sellers, 





Just published, in 2 volumes, 


IFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY RE- 
MAINS of JOHN KEATS, 


Edited by R. M. MILNES, Esq. M.P. 


Also, in 3 volumes, 


FINAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB. 
with SKETCHES OF BOME OF HIS COMPANIONS. ee 
By T. N. TALFOURD, one of his Executors, 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


MESSRS. DULAU & CO. 37, Soho-square, 
have just imported the following NEW BOOK 
Eckermann Ges raeche mit Goethe, Vol. IIL, 78. 
ols. I. to ILL. 12. 18.) 
Goethe's Autobiography. New edition. 8s. 
(Aus meinem Leben, Wahrheit und Dichtung.) 

Goeth’ 8 simmtliche Werke, royal 8vo. Vol. IIL, 
Ul. 4 (Vols. I. to ITL., 32 

Graff "s althochdeutscher aie 6 vols. and 
Index, 3¢. 3s. 
Retasch’s Illustrations of Shakspeare, complete, 
1L lis. 

Richter (Jean-Paul) ausgewihlte Werke, 16 vols. 
12, 11s. 6d. 

Schopenhauer, Jugendleben u. Wanderbilder, 2 
vee. new edition, 68. 

lau & Co. beg to invite the attention of the Nobility 

on ‘Patrons of ‘Gamen Tg age to their large and inereneins 
Stock of GERMAN KS _ in every depertesent. A CATA- 
LOGUE of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCHOOL BOOKS 
may be had Gratis on application, 


London : Dulau & Co, importers of French, German, and Italian 
Books, 37, Soho-square. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
ee, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 


Prine work is in accommodated to the present ad- 


every respect 
vgneed state of georra hical nang ; and whether on the ground 


uty e Publish . 
vite & comparison with any other << of its - Ly a 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


An otiedy New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F. Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 
The ay 8 of Royai Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
st Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our ae it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it. 
English Journal of Education, May 1847. 


Now ready, 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


gous aline Ty: OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THEIR 
PAROC ND he ae re poh, ag A with all the = 
ways, pay) f Historical and 


Fotki ond Bavnsr hepntecien.o General tan Map 6 
A SERIES OF E EIGHT HISTORICAL MAPS, 
Geography of the Country from the Ist to 

which are added, DESCKIPTIONS oF SCOTLAND, an of 
the Counties, Historical Maps, and A bag MPLETE INDEX a all 
the — es, showing ly thei: asin } 4 
y,ene | Synod in in which nh issituated, ‘and th 


-_ ™ 
Podinvurgh, A — Sharies on: Longman & Co, 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co, ; and Hamilton & Co, ; 

















f Scotian d. and 
exhibiting the 
the 19th Centary. To 








762 


occ 





CAve, $ 















































—_—_ ag a 
m2 103 
anaes. SCHOOL BOOKS, 
WEDDINGS, B 
PRESENTS FOR AND ALL d for TAYLOR § WALTON, 
ett EAM ; AEE, SHEISTIAS, Priate GOWER STREET, A Narr 
YDA, ma ALE: THE LADY'S. oe 7 , FPESTIVALS. 28, UPPER _ 
c ’ 
ot OiBy THOMAS STUART 1 Adam’ & Charles Black, —— Y’s LISH, GREEK, and LaTqy, Trotte 
y. Pickering £5 Pi > ty-three Wood Engravings, FELIX SUMMERL ree HISTORY of ROME. 12mo.74.64. — 
Edinbu' loth, with Ninety- H lasthae ntle 
Handsomely bound in clo’ price 6s, 6d, THE BIBLE, NUFACTURE Ss, marty nb ka LANGUAGE - 
TIONS OF mopy.fom 1 ART-MA lish} LATHAM on the Ir 
petit LEER of SACRED HIS ost eminent Eng 18 2nd edition. 8svo. ELEMENTARY ENGLIgx are $0 r 
MONUMENTS of E } gig AYLOR, LL.D. Designed by the ye first English manu- L ATHA M's Sciam Wma me af Continen 
Trento dablensccasion to the brary of every artists, executed by ll respectable dealers ATHAM’ ’S OUT — ab ld mead, wees Eg a 
“A valuable and P Introduction to the Critical facturers, and rwweh a. L BOTT NEW ENGLISH SPELLING pa aru 
1 student. Wt Horne’s : untry. , O 
biblical stude ee va ry eel are more or less | in town and co = d are now published. ABBO: Lin me Ts stints to ASCHYLUS, 9 th 
a m . 3 D 
fae sn thie legantly exepted volume, and In Tho soticles pe just ready. rgb tangy at DELECTUS, 4 “ 
explained sn ths lea + 0 86, Fleet-street. Those marked § are J tannia Metal, with Parian ALLENS NEW GREEK : mi 
PY Lender ee CIT ccs. Stie Teapot, in Bei sand in Plated | “" dition. 12mo. 4a UCTIVE GREEK EXgp. y 
ENGINEERING yy al engraved for the Ome 16s. in Silver, 20 guineas ; and in ALLEN’S CONSTRUCT ascend 
eaten ea ree a Ht th OMetal, Ae. (it tederave, Ace AD ensso Seuitih aint NDON GREEK GRAMMAR. 5th ete 8 cone 
PEN 1, 40s. re. 7 i 
eee. vi EXPLANATORY APPENDIX. ~— Shaving-Pot, poy ene d Shaving-Brush LON] D OLOGY, CRITO, and PART of 2 sees 
BUPPLEMENTARY a for Sel Self- i instryction, ecaitatadinas Shaving-brush Dish, 1s., an Pi See PLATO, “APO Notes, &e. TIN eeeanee Qui were to 
wr the Ve By and Inlan : e, 1s. 12s. Carved-w "| PH W LAT 
ory of Maritim ‘Arabs,’ & handle, Parian handle, ards, EN’S NE means 0 
Author of the’ — Negroland of the nda his own motto Bread-knife. handle, 25s., and upw ALL Racy LATIN EXER ° 
elenest to wis wish to tor followi wing in the: one 17s. Carved-ivory Wood and Porcelain. 1. 138., edition. CONSTRUCTIVE tates ig 
“Mr. Cooly ser road to Geom nat both the volume he Ble: d Platter. In Woo celain, (J. Bell.) ROBSON’S sholishet 
that * there is no roy: ob — t. Prefixed tot §Brea stand, in Por CIBES, amo. 68 S. 12mo. 3s. 6d. } 
phy 1s wall asthe labour the tnd of mat correctness rat nd bed reer. tand, in Silver and in Electro Gilt, at CASAR for BEG of the LATIN LANGUAGE - 
forthe dgurs of SS nd ders; | Bride’s Inketand, per Weight to Match. sw. in | HALL'S ROOTS: AMMAR. 12th edition, a 4 
soning.” —Civil Engi edition of the ty, clearn ene vari stand, in Bron ht to Match 5th edi ATIN-. GR - 
red —dthenaum—* which, for brevity, sdb tong Pm eM Bride’s Ink Paper Weigh NDON L we 
SC ae a ssp Kissing Children, ith Gilt Blade. 27. 5s., and LOND ae MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VER. ee y 
bo done to make Huclia enay to beginners." Pusten, nife to match, with G HODGS th edition. 12mo. 38, > t wa: 
ears +Elements,” price 3s O- | Paper EK: nd.) 18s.; SIFICATION. 4th ed D HISTORY for LATIN pen 
ith the *Elem ‘AL PROP ards, .” (HL J. Townse N’S SACRE caieal 
oO OLEY'S ‘G poet nical PROS. Sane Jug, “ aI Pique, 302 Silver and in Elec- HO RSSIFICATION, ‘RED LYRICS for LATIN a 
B KEY to the Exercises app reardaf 130 Frooitions vatage teenaker Srewgors,ntaive HODGSON'S SACRED 30d, Ip itwas fi 
sof Teachersandprivate fae a d, are illustrated in bis eniious —, Bal) In Parian, 20. 2s.; and ve ATIN BEADING PAGRICOLY pr puine el: 
use 0 he First Six hers of the tro G Statuette. ( W LA a AGR 
Godieced from i, Jue as an aid to teac Dorothea, a lar in| NE GERMANIA Africa W 
w Di f considerable va se. nsend.) A Saltce CITU Ss, Notes in English. 12mo, 5s, 
maT Will'be found 0 Monthly Magazine, in Bron . (HB. J. Tow TA BOOKS; with No ed t 
ase malian a mtr ao gghe SLID; ; being the me ad 4 . Silver and in Electro Silver, at ANNALS mesmnmenune a or ic 
EU tune, in Si METIC. 5th edition, cans } 
IGURES of Infant Nep tuette. (J. ARITH nations I 
Coma. wo Seria etme * |e sina RA ont ein 2 
printed eran or Ut be Cer PDelL) in Param, 3. 5 and in tastie. (3: Boll) in E MORGAN'S ALGEBRA. tom of 
Whittaker istribution amongst Be 4 er, a Statuette. (J. D - RY. Royal ss 
Borate St See Lord’s Prayer, Royal 12mo. 98, TRIGONOMET ship's er 
Price 3d., or 58. a beh Tenantry, AR OF | §The J. Bell) In Parian. MORGAN'S ; 
’ ALEND Parian. f, a Statuette. ( dgrave, A.R.A.) DE F Bo. 3s, ation. 
AGERS’ C NS §The Belief, Maché. (R. Redgrave, 12mo. 98. ARITHMS. Fcap. , ter I 
ME. COT r Sean oransnnne in Papier S of LOG M. 12mo, 36.64. MH Bye 
GARDE Wine Tray, TABLE VS on FORM. 
TON, ke. § Stoneware. ‘S LESSON IBER. Two litics 
= heey ty Lo, in Brown lise, R.A-) | RETNER'S NS on NUN pol 
the Duke o: 000 have ller’s Jug, Silver. (D. Maclise, BE LESSO - 
ee cag oa aie revellers in Porcelain oe Fork, i in Wood, Ivory, sene > 68. 6d. Y. Familiarly illustrated, mire 
FF a ol a £ CONTENTS :— §Endive Salad fern RITCHIES GEOMETR aa as 
er ote sae yh ge oda i ‘Ruby Glass Westma- | 12mo. CALCULUS. Familiarly illustrated in these 
1a) 
Agapambus™ | Ginn Distreseed Mother, a Bateeta (sir R RITCHIE S of MECHANICS ff Sie 
) + pm ce Distrensed 3 Parian. POTTER’ ’S ELEMENT: ante W dificult 
Apples ~ "yt | gnife Rests, inP ie Waihi, te toon sR'S ELEMENTS of OPTICS. tho.86 If ial 
Alriculas Fyracantha Cerberus, & Deo Bronze, and Porcelain. ‘ POTTER ENCH LANGUAGE. was not 
Beans —.. §Bell Handle, in ‘oo Glass. J. 5s., and up OURSE OF be z oo ET, median ofthe p 
Biconiae Htaspberrica Viator cae, be Reuss A.) . f French in University College, New edi- I lives of | 
poke List list of, for Cot- Rockets. — — a 10s. each. Tongue,” in Parian, sy FRENCH GRAMMAR. } shee 
00 lets, to “ Bitten Tongue, ERLET’ ne ions from 
tagers Roses Goblets, Pot, “The ME 6d. bound. Selections tile com 
R . tard ) ion. 12mo. 58, . IR. § e 
forecste yssop ustic Vases fon and i Metal ood. 5l. 5s. the pair, and upwards. SRLETS TRADUCT — on Hor cee Be Oo 
— gent afvias Bird Brackets, in be (Felix Summerly,) 7s. 6d. MER best French Writers. With ITTERAIRE would P' 
roccoli a Opal Glass. e 7 UL 
srussels pees Beans Savoys eam Jug, in Op: 4 5s. 6d. und. TABLEA aan | 
puddin caxirage Runner Cres upwards. Glass, “Bubbles ———," ee MERLET'S bt tot le eg IFFICUL ~~ 
‘ile Beans §Champagne 7a, (H. J. Townsen: de la DICTION 
Cactu Sea Daisy or Thrift in Colours and Engra Bell.) | MERLET’S 19mo. 4s. bound. merchan 
Calccolari uals Sea Seley or oy 4 , in Parian. (J. 5 TIES. 2nd edition. LASSICAL ‘ 
ae ‘Double | Select Flow vegetables The Shakspeare re “ ‘tin — CKE’S SYSTEM OF ¢ ra 
Carrots = “and Fru uit §Decanters, in Enamelle iia 16 ee TRANSLATIONS. ~e ot 
Ser Pood a int end peneee eae, t Shemeie waa each Volume 28. 6d. It was ¢ 
Cherries _ of i oo Handles, in ooee. (R. Redgrave, A.R.A.) Latin. Lessons to Virgil. we ota 
China As’ Kn terie, in Papier Maché, bsolon.) f Zsop. , | Zeseing Kensene of Briain 
ina ums, mum; tte Papete: 1 (John Abso! drus’s Fables o! ‘ook I. | Ceesar Life of Agricola, work, v 
a Mint strawberries Cake Dish, in G cond Paste. eee Ly rg Th — at the ¢ 
“4 s s id. . 
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tive of the Expedition sent by Her 
4 Fach ae the River Niger in 

1941, under the Command of Capt. H. D. 

qrotter, R.N. By Capt. William Allen, 

RN.,and T.R. H. Thompson, M.D. 2 vols. 
Loa and bewildering events which 
gre so rapidly succeeding each other on the 
Continent have not blotted out the memory 
of the past, it will be in the recollection of 
our rol wos that in the years 1839-40-41 it 
yas a ruling passion amongst the anti-slavery 

y that an Expedition up the Niger would 
to results which speeches in Exeter Hall 
imed were to be of an almost world-re- 
os nature. Three small ships were to 
ycend the Niger, supplied with the means 
of converting poisonous airs into balmy and 
health-preserving zephyrs; and thus mechani- 
ally medicated, Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
yere to effect treaties with barbarous kings by 
means of looking-glasses and razors, the poten- 
tates signing by marks,—slavery was to be 
sbolished for ever—model farms were to be 
gtablished—steam ploughs to turn up virgin 
gils:—in short, the Niger was to be made a 
geond Thames, and the cities of Iddah and 
were to be Liverpools and Manchesters. 

e African Society was formed—Govern- 
ment was prevailed upon to grant 65,000/. for 
the construction and equipment of three steam- 
yessels—Royalty smiled and patronized,—and 
itwas firmly believed by a numerous and san- 
gune class that at length the civilization of 
Africa was about to be effected. It was not 
denied that lives must be sacrificed to achieve 
so desirable an object; but it was argued that 
nations had never won their conquests without 
losses, —and that in such a cause as the extinc- 
tin of the African slave trade, the death of a 
ship's crew ought not to be taken into consider- 
atin. But though, at the monster meeting in 
Exeter Hall, eminent persons of all ranks and 
politics laid their differences aside to sanction 
ad promote the Niger Expedition, and claim 
a share in the glory of the work, there were 
men of sound practical sense who took no share 
inthese proceedings; men not wanting in phil- 
athropy, but who believed that there were 
difficulties of an insurmountable nature in such an 
wdertaking,—and that, therefore, Government 
was not warranted in spending this large sum 
ofthe public money, and thus jeopardizing the 
lives of brave officers and seamen. There were 
rmonstrances, too, on the part of the mercan- 
tile community against the intermeddling of 
Government in matters which they thought 
would prosper better without its aid:—and we 
remarked at the time that “there is no need 
of benevolent associations to teach the British 
merchant how to risk for gain.” 

Years have rolled away since the philan- 
thropic Niger Expedition left our shores—and 
its melancholy history is an affair of the past. 
Itwas a dismal failure from first to last; and 
we scarcely understand, after perusing this 
work, why its authors should now have been 
at the trouble of telling us, only a little more 
in detail, what we dlreblly well knew and could 
imost wish to forget. Unless for the purpose 
of introducing scraps of geology and natural 
history which float lightly on their pages, and 
tome illustrations of African scenery (one of 
Yhich, by the way, is made to do double duty 
at pp. 180 and 194, vol. I.) we cannot see 
the ‘utility of these volumes, — or that they 
‘al serve any purpose excepting to prove 
More strongly than ever that the Expedition 





was, as we have said, an egregious failure. 
—A letter from Col. Sabine, which is a promi- 
nent feature in the Preface, tells us that some 
ood magnetical observations were made,—but 
the reduction of these has not yet been effected ; 
and the results will, it is presumed, be commu- 
nicated to the scientific world through the usual 
medium of the Philosophical Transactions. 

We will not, however, pass over this ‘ Narra- 
tive of the Niger Expedition’ without giving our 
readers some account of its contents. 

After an introductory chapter briefly nar- 
rating former expeditions up the Niger, the 
authors describe the vessels which were built 
for the Expedition, — the Albert and Wilber- 
force, of 457 tons and 70-horse engines, 
and the Soudan, of 249 tons and 35-horse 
engines. The three steamers were built of iron 
in order to have greater buoyancy; and still 
further to enable them to go into shallow water 
Sey were perfectly flat-bottomed and without 
keels. But to supply this deficiency at sea, two 
thick boards, nearly seven feet long and five 
feet deep, were made to slide up and down in 
water-tight cases in the middle of the vessels in 
the line of the ordinary keel. The ships were 
divided into compartments by four strong iron 
partitions, which making five water-tight divi- 
sions lessened the chance of sinking in case 
of striking against a rock. These, however, 
had the great disadvantage of cutting off the 
free circulation of air throughout the vessels. 
To remedy this, Dr. Reid introduced the venti- 
lating machinery described by us [see Athen- 
@um, No. 818] in reviewing Dr. M‘William’s 
medical history of the Niger Expedition. It 
will suffice, therefore, to say here, that what 
appeared perfection in the Thames when exhi- 
bited to approving Lords of the Admiralty was 
almost useless in the Niger. We are told that 
‘it was found a sufficient supply of air was not 
to be had by using the plenum impulse or send- 
ing in fresh air,” and that “ the whole benefit, 
although the system was good in theory, bore 
no —— to the disadvantage of occupying 
so much valuable space, or the still greater evil 
of detention in the preparation of the apparatus.” 
But there was another evil which, though not 
mentioned in the work before us, should not 
be overlooked: — viz., the depressing effect 
that the medicating machinery had upon the 
sailors. Dr. M/‘William truly observes in 
his work to which we have alluded,—“ moral 
impressions are intimately connected with 
the maintenance of health as well as with 
the production of disease: a conviction that 
the chip is sweet, and that there is nothing in 
her to generate disease, will, I am persuaded, 
go far to fortify men against the evils of the 
coast climate.” It was unfortunately believed 
by the Admiralty that sulphuretted hydrogen, 
disengaged from the putrescent vegetable mat- 
ter carried down by the rivers or washed off 
the shores, in mixed salt or fresh water, was 
the cause of the malignant fevers prevalent on 
the coast of Africa. This idea, though appa- 
rently plausible, was soon found to be unsound. 
Dr. M‘William says: ‘I consider the absence 
of the gas in question from the sea and river 
waters to be distinctly proved.” 

The vessels were ready for sea at the begin- 
ning of 1840. The Albert was commanded by 
Capt. Trotter, the Wilberforce by Capt. William 
Allen, and the Soudan by Capt. Bird Allen. 
These three officers with Mr. William Cook 
were appointed Commissioners,—and were em- 
powered to make treaties with the native chiefs 
on the coast of Africa and on the banks of the 
Niger for the suppression of the slave trade, and 
the establishment of agriculture and commerce. 
Besides the officers appointed by Government, 





several men of science were sent out by the 
African Civilization Society; and an auxili 
agricultural society was formed, with the view 
of establishing a model farm. Mr. Alfred 
Cave, a West , oA gentleman, was engaged 
as superintendent of the farm; and the necessary 
stores, implements, &c. were placed on board 
the vessels. The crews consisted of 92 men, 
including marines and sappers. The Expedition 
sailed from England in May, 1840,—touched at 
Madeira, and arrived off Sierra Leone June 26th. 
Here about one hundred negroes were engaged 
for the purposes of the Expedition, besides some 
liberated Africans to act as interpreters. On 
the 13th and 15th of August, the Expedition 
entered the Nun branch of the Niger,—which 
was not accomplished without serious diffi- 
culties. Our authors observe— 

“ Nothing in fact, can be more deceiving than the 
outlets of the mighty Niger. While broad and im- 
posing branches are seen in various directions, the 
only navigable channel hitherto discovered is so 
narrow that our vessels could not turn in it. Yet 
the embouchure which we had entered would appear 
to justify the most extravagant anticipations that 
could be formed of the river. This is, however, a 
mere reservoir, of which nature has provided no less 
than twenty along a coast of more than one hundred 
and fifty miles in extent;—the Delta, in fact, formed 
by the deposit brought down by the floods. The 
small rise and fall of the sea in this part—hardly six 
feet—appears to require such reservoirs to collect 
the prodigious volume of water which is deposited 
on so large a surface of Africa—and ‘of which the 
river is the drainage—in order to discharge it at 
several points into the universal receptacle.” 

The entrance was, however, effected safely ; 
and on the 20th of August the passage up the 
river was fairly commenced, The scenery was 
of the wildest forest character,—the river fre- 
quently covered with tiny canoes, which fol- 
lowed the vessels at a little distance. On the 
26th of August they arrived at Ibu, or Abdh, 
—when they had an interview with King Obi. 
His arrival is thus described.— 

“ We were now anxiously looking for the King 
himself, but nearly three hours elapsed before the 
royal cortége made its appearance, ‘consisting of a 
large canoe, in which was hoisted a white flag, with 
a rude attempt at the Union Jack in the corner. 
The King was embarked in this, attended by several 
other canoes of various sizes; that belonging to our 
friend the Prince, carried an English flag given him 
by the former visitors. They came slowly down the 
creek, as if in doubt whether to trust the sacred 
person of the Chief of Ibu within the power of a 
canoe so formidable as the ‘ Wilberforce’ must have 
appeared; though Obi was somewhat familiarized to 
the sight by the visit of the steamers under Lander 
and Laird. The King’s canoe was very large, hewn 
in one piece out of the Cotton-tree. It was broad 
and capacious at the middle and after-part especially; 
but tapered to a sharp bow. On a flat piece extend- 
ing from the stern stood the steersman, holding ver- 
tically a long paddle, and with a bamboo he occa- 
sionally admonished with a tap, not very lightly, on 
the head of the ‘ pulla boys’ or slaves, about forty 
in number, graduated in size from each extreme of 
the frail bark ; the stoutest man being near the 
centre, where stood King Obi, under a large crimson 
umbrella, accompanied by Mr. Roscher, the miner- 
alogist, who had gone with the Prince on his return 
to his father. His Majesty was dressed in a curious 
manner ; a scarlet coat, with a few rude trimmings 
of bad lace, a pair of wide trousers of white cotton, 
and a black velvet conical-shaped cap, decorated 
with a gold tassel; his sooty uncovered feet peeping 
out rather strangely beneath the white, where the 
assistance of his almost namesake, Mr. Hoby, would 
have been useful.” 

The first treaty was effected with this sable 

tentate; but his Majesty would seem to 

ave been tempted to promise the abandon- 
ment of the = a trade rather by the pro- 
spect of presents than from any conviction of 
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the cruelty of the traffic. In the whole of 
the conference, or ‘palaver” as~it-is styled, 
with Obi, which was carried on through the 
medium of interpreters, we have ample evidence 
of the folly of attempting to change all the habits 
of a prince unused to obey any will but his own, 
in the course of a morning's visit. After a 
long and tedious conference, the Commissioners 
requested Mr. Schén, the missionary, to state 
to the king the difference between the Christian 
religion and heathenism. Mr. Schén, we are 
then told, recapitulated the Decalogue and the 
leading truths of the Christian faith, and then 
asked Obi if this was not a good religion :—to 
which he replied, with a snap of his fingers, 
“ Yes, very good!” After the treaty was 
signed by the Commissioners, and marked by 
Obi, “Captain Trotter requested the Rev. Mr. 
Miiller, chaplain to the Commissioners, to ask a 
blessing of Almighty God on this successful 
commencement of our labours. The nature of 
the ceremony we were about to perform having 
been explained to Obi,”— 

“ with an intimation that he might remain or retire, 
he signified his wish to join us, and imitated our ex- 
ample in kneeling to the Christian’s God—to him 
an unknown and inappreciable Being. In that 
solemn moment, when the stillness was unbroken, 
save by the reverential voice of the clergyman, and 
all were devoutly engaged, Obi became violently 
agitated. On the conclusion of the ceremony he 
started up, and uttering a sudden fearful exclama- 
tion, called aloud for his Ju-ju man to bring his pro- 
tecting * Arrisi,” or idol, being evidently under the 
impression that we had performed some incantation 
to his prejudice, the adverse tendencies of which it 
would be necessary to counteract by a sacrifice on 
his part. He stood trembling with fear and agita- 
tion; the perspiration streamed down his face and 
neck, showing how great was the agony of mind he 
endured. The priest had heard the cry of his 
sovereign, and rushing into the cabin with the idol— 
a piece of blackened wood, enveloped in cloth— 
which the King placed between his feet, was about 
to offer the customary libation of palm-wine, &c. 
when Captain Trotter, also much disconcerted at the 
idea of a heathen ceremony being performed in our 
presence, and in opposition to the rites of our holy 
religion, interrupted him, and called for Captain 
Bird Allen, who had just left the cabin. It was an 
interval of breathless anxiety, the King became 
every moment more alarmed, and desirous to con- 
tinue his sacrifice, till it was explained to him that 
we had asked the Great God, who was Father of us 
all, to bestow his blessingfalike on the black people 
and on us. This immediately pacified him; he de- 
sisted from the operations, and his good humour as 
quickly returned. The remainder of the visit was 
spent very much to his gratification, in pouring down 
his own throat the palm-wine intended for Ju-ju,— 
as well as that of good Spanish growth, which was 
placed before him—and afterwards in visiting every 
part of the vessel.” 

The principal part of the ceremony, in the 
estimation of Obi, now commenced,—* namely, 
the long and impatiently-looked-for exhibition 
and distribution of the promised presents.” 
With these Obi was, of course, enchanted ; but 
amidst all his protestations of good faith, fears 
were entertained that his Majesty was not en- 
tirely to be trusted. The edealt confirmed these 
apprehensions: —for, in the second volume, 
where the expedition of Lieut. Webb, in the 
Wilberforce, up the Niger to the model farm, is 
detailed, we are told that Obi, although denying 
all knowledge of Mr. Carr’s fate, which has 
never been ascertained, reluctantly produced a 
small box containing letters from the settlers, 
dated October, 1841, which had been received 
‘six moons before,”—but which it would have 
been most easy for Obi to have forwarded to 
its destination through the Bonny or Brass 
traders. 

“This very properly raised doubts in Lieut. 
Webb’s mind as to the sincerity of Obi; and his 





constrained manner, when speaking of the fate of 
Mr. Carr and the model farm, caused a suspicion 
that he knew more about them than he was disposed 
to communicate.” 


These suspicions of Obi’s faithlessness soon 
received more ample confirmation :—for, on the 
following day, an Abdh canoe came alongside, 
in which was a slave “chained to the bottom 
of the boat.” Lieut. Webb pointed out to the 
owner this breach of faith on the part of King 
Obi. ‘‘The former did not wait for a further 
explanation, but moved off directly, — quite 
pleased, no doubt, to have escaped without loss 
of his little barque and cargo, which, according 
to the treaty, would have been forfeited.” So 
much for the treaty with King Obi,—which was 
regarded as “‘ the accomplishment of our grand 
object,” and was celebrated by salutes and 
dressing the vessels with flags. 

The treaty with Attah, sovereign of the 
kingdom of Eggarah—who lives at the capital 
city of Iddah, situated on the Niger, and con- 
taining a population of between 8,000 and 9,000 
inhabitants—partook much of the same cha- 
racter and features as that made with Obi. 
Here we are introduced to the sovereign.— 

“ A discordant din of drums and rude instruments 
of reeds, &c., announced very shortly the approach 
of his Majesty. A door was suddenly opened at the 
further end of the court, whence he was borne in on 
a large cushion, by eight stalwart slaves—the diffi- 
culty with which he was carried plainly testifying to 
his large size and weight. The noise of the popu- 
lace outside was deafening. Having deposited the 
Attah on his throne, a screen was suspended before 
him for a few minutes, probably to conceal some 
further arrangement of his toilet; on this being with- 
drawn, the sovereign of Iddah received the strangers 
in a composed and dignified manner. He is a person 
of immense size, the skin jet black and shining, the 
eyes large but sluggish. He wore an ample robe of 
red velvet, and a pair of loose scarlet trowsers, with a 
helmet-shaped cap of divers colours, ornamented 
with beads and coral: a profusion of this latter hung 
around his neck. His feet, which were enclosed in 
very large red leather boots, surrounded with little 
bells, dangled carelessly over the side of the throne. 
A large crimson umbrella was held over him, There 
were several fan-bearers in the suite, who observed a 
certain regularity of motion in keeping the air freely 
circulating. On the left stood the ‘ King’s Mouth,’ 
or prime minister, having in his hand a small horn, 
partly covered with red cloth. Under the throne 
sat the judges (Mallams), and a host of others, all 
eager to hear the ‘white man’s palaver.’ Johnson, 
the interpreter, was then desired to say, ‘that the 
party came by order of the Captain of the ships, 
who, with three other gentlemen, were Commission- 
ers to the Attah from the Queen of England, con- 
veying her Majesty’s desire to make a friend of the 
Attah, as also of all good black men. That the 
Commissioners hoped the Attah was in good health, 
and they would be very glad if he would come on 
board, and receive the Queen’s message from their 
lips. That the interpreter himself had been once a 
slave, taken when a boy from this very place; but, 
through the power of the Queen, he was madea 
free man; and such her Majesty wished all men on 
earth to be.’ A small present sent by the Commis- 
sioners was then shown the Attah; on which he 
asked through his ‘mouth,’ or prime minister, ‘ if 
they had said all, and if they had done;’ and being 
informed that they had for the present; the Attah, 
through his ‘ mouth,’ replied :—* I am glad, and I 
first thank God to see you near me. If your coun- 
trymen are glad to see me, they must believe what I 
say. The late King wished white men to come to 
his dominions, but he did not care to see them. I 
am now the Attah, or King, and white people have 
come to visit me, and it gives me great pleasure. If 
they intend to be true friends they must not be in a 
hurry; for I like my friends to eat and drink with 
me several days. Ifa stranger comes to me, I cannot 
let him depart without a fair and proper understand- 
ing. I did not like to come out in the rain; but the 
white men were resolved to see me, and I imagined 
from that they could stop it; but it rains as much as 





down on both sides, and I am King. The 
white men has sent a friend to see me, | hay 
just now seen a present, which is not worthy ris 
offered to me—it is only fit for a servant, Goq be 
me after his image; I am all the same as Gol 
a pone mea ep i aad 

e conference took place the follow; 
—the King promising ae perform pi 
that was required by the Commissioners,” «44 
the points of the treaty were acceded to 
their being proposed, the Attah’s anxi > 
receive the presents being evidently an all: 
vailing motive.” Indeed, we are told that he 
at length declared “ he had nothing more to 
but he would like to see the presents which have 
been enumerated to him, and hopes to see them 
to-morrow.” 

The treaty being concluded, which com. 
prised the cession of such land as the Commis. 
sioners might desire at a reasonable Price for 
the establishment of a model farm or other set. 
tlements, the Expedition moved up the river 
But now the fatal fever appeared with all it 
horrors. ‘A fiercely burning sun, the ai 
close and sultry, with the thermometer 90° g 
noon in the shade, and scarcely below 85° even 
at night, raised the fever to its height; and jt 
seemed with several that without continual ar. 
tificial ventilation by fans and frequent cold 
spongings they would have expired under the 
oppression of breathing and heat of the skin, 

any of them not yet entered on the sick-lst 
were evidently beginning to feel weak and ap. 
prehensive.” The first fatal case occurred on 
the 11th of September on board the Wilber. 
force. 

Another singular visitation appeared, which 
is thus described.— 


“ For the last two nights the little tenement on the 
starboard sponson—which having been comfortably 
fitted up by Lieutenant Strange for some of the 
blacks, went by the name of Kru Town—had been 
disturbed by unwelcome intruders in the shape of 
snakes, which were now abundant in the waten, 
being driven off the high grasses on the inundated 
islands. The fear of these—as some were said to be 
venomous—was certainly one of the horrors, and in 
all the vessels several were killed at night, having 
either twisted themselves up by the cable, or by the 
paddle-wheels. While we lay aground at English 
Island, they were seen frequently coiled round the 
tops of the reeds which appeared above water, and 
one of the officers of the ‘ Amelia’ tender absolutely 
practised with a pistol at a bunch of these reptiles, 
collected in that way near the vessel. On question- 
ing a native on the subject, he gave a very satisfa- 
tory explanation. During the dry season, when the 
river is low, much of the land now overflowed is quite 
exposed and connected with the banks, and the gras 
soon springs up luxuriantly, affording a sunny and 
open resort for the numerous insects; snakes then 
come out of the surrounding woods of these local 
ties, and when the water rises, cutting off large 
patches, like islands, communication is prevented 
with the banks. As the river gets still higher, they 
are obliged to take refuge on the reeds, and when 
these are submerged, they swim off, attaching them- 
selves to the first object they meet in their course 
which may afford a refuge; in this way several must 
have accidentally come in contact with the vessels 
in the stream. Whenever a noise was heard in ‘Kru 
Town,’ the people used to say, ‘ Another snake come. 
One of a very venomous character was killed 0 
board the ‘Soudan.’” 

Notwithstanding the rapid increase of fever 
the Commissioners determined to found the model 
farm; and after much deliberation a tract of 
land situated under Mount Stirling, near 
confluence of the rivers Niger and Chaddah, was 
purchased for 700,000 cowries,—equivalent 
about45/. The farming implements, stores, 
&c., were landed; and a gay tent which figured at 
the Eglintoun tournament was set up as a tell 
porary residence for the superintendent. For 


ever. The river belongs to me, a long Way up ang 
Queen of 





Way up in 
© Que ye protection of the new settlers at the model 
tea and at the request of Mr. Carr, the 
Gant ‘, tender ship was left at the —_—- 
God an of ithling wader the charge of Mr. 
| with Mr. Collman, assistant-surgeon. 
wing day eb, “nothing was neglected to accomplish 
verything ie objects of the Expedition ;” but, the work 
rs, Al us observes, ‘ the party had now arrived 
led to oy J) a climate which Almighty wisdom had 
nxiety fg to constitutions different to our own.” 
in all-pre. fH it was contemplated that the Wilberforce 
Id that he {Mf sould proceed up the Chaddah, and the Albert 
OTe to say pd Soudan should ascend the Niger; but the 
hich hays [f npidly increasing fever quickly rendered the 
0 See them fm aecution of these —_ a yr oe Rog h 4 
act from a journal dated September 17t 
informs us that— 
cant — the last three days the fever had been 
price for ing rapidly in all the vessels, and in the little 
other set ‘Soudan’ only six persons were able to move about, 
e te pi these showed evident proofs, by depression of 
Piyem 9 gins and lassitude, that the dreadful climate was 
ith all it jo surely doing its work. Lieutenant Ellis, Mr. 
» the air Bi vonball, Mr. Waters, and several of her crew were 
ter 90° at HF iy ina most dangerous state. On board the ‘ Al- 
85° even it,’ Mr. Nightingale, the assistant-surgeon, was at 
1t; and it [Me point of death; and several in the ‘ Wilberforce’ 
itinual ar. [almost as hopeless a state. The scenes at night 
uent cold rere most agonizing. Nothing but muttering deli- 
under the (jjtum or suppressed groans were heard on every side 
the skin, gm board the vessels, affording a sad contrast to the 
e sick-lis acid character of the river and its surrounding 
k and a . Nearly every person, even the unattacked, 
wait complained of the enervating feeling. To-day, Mr. 
e Wilbe Collman, the acting assistant surgeon, was desired 
™ Hi; Commander Bird Allen to go on board the 
.. BP Amelia’ tender, as medical officer. He burst into 
ed, which Mi ars: and, on being asked the reason, he replied it 
vas involuntary weakness, produced by the climate. 
ent on the (However, it appeared afterwards that, in addition to 
omfortably fmitis cause, he had, during a little repose snatched 
me of the jgfom his duties, been disheartened by a feverish 
-had been (dream of his home and family.” 
> shape of On the 18th of September the number of 
he water, Mick had increased to sixty, and death had 
inundated § jready done fearful execution. We must refer 
said tobe Hur readers to the volumes themselves, or to Dr. 
"y erin es aolion, Steay of the Sagetiion, 
: or an account of the sad events which now 
. Epi daily harassed and decimated the crews of the 
round the ips) From this period, the history of the 
water, and Xpedition is of the most melancholy nature. 
absolutely With the fortitude and perseverance charac- 
e reptiles, teristic of English sailors, it was resolved, how- 
 question- ever, in the face of death, to send the Soudan 
'y satisfac. and Wilberforce with all the sick down the river 
when the ito the sea, whilst the Albert, with Captains Trot- 
ed is quite terand Bird Allen, was to ascend the river. It is 
ben Tight to tate on o- William ag rent in 
opinion from his colleagues. is former ex- 
an Te perience obtained in the same locality led him 
off lange f° Mticipate the results which actually followed 
prevented ~and which it will be remembered comprised 
rher, they thedeath of Capt. Bird Allen and of several of the 
and when Party on board the Albert. An interesting ac- 
ing them- fount of the proceedings of that vessel is given 
os —_ in the me volume by Dr. M‘William. With 
eral must creat difficulty the party reached Egga—a city 
he vessels Hof 10,000 inhabitants; near which the Albert 
ell temained at anchor from the 28th of September 
Killed tothe 8rd of October. Under the latter date 


of fever Bthe interior received a finishing blow. Our ardu- 


hemodel ous, enterprising, and kind chief, who was com- 
tract of laining yesterday, has now unmistakeable symptoms 
near if fever. Commander Bird Allen lies in a very 
dah, was "tical state, and upwards of twenty others of our 
valent to #°™panions are completely prostrated. In short, of 
-es, toals, he whites at all fit for duty, there remain only one 
igured at i, man, the sergeant, and one private of marines, John 
1s a tell uxley, sick attendant, John Duncan, master-at- 
nt. For fae Mr. Willie, mate, Dr. Stanger, and myself. 
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the Doctor records, — 
“This day our hopes of penetrating further into 


pir. Willie, I fear, is not altogether well. How 


at the very threshold of this fine open country, where 
the mountain ranges—tabular, rounded, and of all 
forms, seen afar, rising majestically on the clear 
horizon, invite us with all the interest and attraction 
that belongs to unknown regions. But in our present 
weakened condition, we are not fit to meet the con- 
tingency of getting aground, and other difficulties 
likely to arise, in navigating a comparatively un- 
known, and now falling river. The time, therefore, 
seems now to have arrived when there is no reasonable 
prospect of our reaching Rabbah this season; and 
no alternative left us but to return to the sea with 
all possible speed.” 

The sequel may be told in a few lines. 
Under circumstances of unparalleled diffi- 
culty, the Albert reached Fernando Po; having 
been met off the entrance to the Nun River by 
the Soudan which had been despatched from 
Fernando Po to her assistance. As soon as 
Capt. Trotter was sufficiently recovered he sailed 
for England:—a consultation was then held re- 
specting future operations, and despatches were 
sent home by Lieut. Toby. After the expira- 
tion of several months, orders arrived from the 
Admiralty to stop the further proceedings of 
the Expedition,—the officers and men of which 
were directed to be forwarded to England by 
the first opportunity. One of the steamers, 
with a black crew and a limited number of 
white officers, was ordered to be sent up the 
Niger to the model farm, to communicate with 
the settlers and bring them and their property 
away if they wished to abandon it. 

The Wilberforce, under the command of 
Lieut. Webb, was selected for this duty. She 
sailed on the 2nd of July, and arrived at the 
model farm on the 21st of the same month.— 
About twenty acres of land were found under 
cultivation,—twelve mud-huts had been erected ; 
but of the whole number (thirty-two) who had 
been left at the farm, nine only were willing to 
remain, and that only on condition of receiving 
increased wages and having an European 
superintendent to protect them. ‘In short, the 
most complete disorganization had taken place, 
and there was no prospect of matters amending 
or going on favourably.” 

The fate of Mr. Carr, the unfortunate super- 
intendent of the model farm, could not be ascer- 
tained. After many inquiries Lieut. Webb 
was obliged to come to the painful conclusion 
that he had been murdered by some of King 
Boy’s people. On the 29th of July, the Wil- 
berforce and Amelia anchored in Clarence 
Cove. Of the eight Europeans employed on 
this special service all suffered more or less from 
fever, and two of the number fell victims to it. 

The vital statistics of the Expedition are pre- 
sented by the following summary. Total num- 
ber of whites 145, cases of fever 130, deaths 43; 
total number of blacks 158, cases of fever 11. 
Dr. M‘William says, ‘in no cases did the dis- 
ease prove fatal among the negroes; eleven 
only were affected by the fever in the river, 
they had all been in England, and for some 
years absent from their respective countries. 
The disease in them assumed a comparatively 
mild form, but we see that the immunity from 
endemic disease in warm countries, which is 
enjoyed by the dark races, is to a certain 
extent destroyed by a temporary residence in 
another climate.” 

A large portion of the second volume of the 
publication before us is occupied by an account 
of Fernando Po, Cape Coast, Ascension, and 
Prince’s Island,—at which places a long stay was 
made, in waiting for orders from the Government. 
The concluding chapter is taken up with a con- 
sideration of the slave question; in which it is 
strongly urged that the establishment of a 
colony at the confluence of the Chaddah and 
the Niger, the organization of a small native 





ortunate is all this? To be arrested, as it were, 


XUM 


military force, and that of an African marine, 





would tend greatly to suppress the slave trade. 
To this we are not prepared to assent: and, in- 
deed, after the total failure of the model farm, 
we do not see how hopes can be entertained of 
founding a colony in the same locality—at least 
if Europeans are to superintend it. 





Ilius Pamphilius and Ambrosia—[TIlius Pam- 
philius und die Ambrosia]. By Bettina Arnim. 
Leipzig, Volckman; London, Thimm. 

Or the interest, curiosity, amusement, or what- 

ever other feelings were excited by the ‘ Corre- 

spondence of Goethe with a Child,’ and by the 

‘Letters between Bettina and Fraulein von 

Giinderode,’ some part was due to the period 

of life at which Mdlle. Brentano appeared as a 

letter-writer. Both of the series, indeed, con- 

tained much that was lively, strange, or enter- 
taining. In the first-named publication, too, 
the appearance of a great genius in a quite 
unexpected attitude would alone have sufficed 
to collect an audience, independently of the 
notices of other eminent persons, picturesque 
scenes in a drama of change and trouble, and 
traits of the aspect and habits of a departing 
era with which the volume was enlivened. The 
other, belonging to a date anterior to that of 
the correspondence with Goethe, was curious 
not only as displaying the precocious vivacity 
and imagination of the younger writer. The 
‘ Letters from a Child’ had already called the 
reader’s attention to the person of her friend, 
also, whose strange tragedy they related; and 
the untimely exit of the Fraulein von Giinderode 
gave a pathetic interest to her share in the 
juvenile correspondence. The eccentric gaiety 
and capricious sallies abounding in both series 
claimed allowance on the score of the levity 
of youth, which might not have been so readily 
granted to similar freaks of an older writer: 
rhapsodies and reveries that were thought 
striking in “a child,’ would have deserved less 
notice if offered as productions of a mind that 
had had due time to grow mature; and the 
style as well as the matter which had a certain 
winning and playful air in a very young girl 
could be thought becoming only in an age of 
naiveté and romps. Of the strangely exhibited 
passion that coloured the first book of letters, 
with its accompanying ‘ Diary,’ we shall say 
nothing in this reference to Madame von Arnim’s 
earliest publications. The tone and meaning 
as well as the value of that notable ourpouring 
of an enamoured fancy will continue to be, as 
they have been, the subject of different opinions, 
which it is not needful that we should attempt 
either to describe or to reconcile here. Inde- 
pendently of this particular chapter of Bettina’s 
confessions and memorials, there was enough 
besides to give them a noticeable character; 
while to all that made that character interesting 
there belonged a condition already pointed out, 

—the hue, namely, and the sprightliness of 

girlish years. 

The correspondence of which Madame von 
Arnim now gives a first volume to the public 
has not this quality either to awaken a 
personal interest or to account for crude ideas 
and vague excursion of fancy. It professes to 
contain, junder the rather affected style of ‘ Letters 
between Pamphilius and Ambrosia,’ the corre- 
spondence of a real young man with Madame 
von Arnim; and, although no dates are given, 
it is made evident by the occasional allusions 
to contemporary matters of fact, that the inter- 
course must have commenced somewhere about 
the year 1831,—at which time the lady could no 
longer wear the costume of her early romance 
with the grace that belongs to the engaging 
lightness of youth. 

Something more would now be requisite to 
make letters from her pen sustain the effect of 
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those already known:—and those we find in 
the volume before us do not by many degrees 
equal them. The portion of text for which 
she takes the responsibility is not much more 
coherent or sedate than that of her juvenile 
letters; while the freshness and the vivacity of 
anecdote and remark that rendered those delight- 
ful are wanting here. It is not very easy to know 
why these letters should have been written—still 
less to discover the motive for publishing them. 

Whether Ilius Pamphilius be or be not the 
nom de guerre of a real enthusiast, whom the 
reading of Bettina’s ‘ er and Letters’ im- 
pelled to throw himself at her feet—as she in 
other years had knelt at Goethe’s—we shall 
not undertake to divine. The picture which 
these Letters afford both of the act of worship 
and of the person of the worshipper is not inter- 
esting enough to make it worth while to inquire 
whether this was a real correspondence, or is 
merely a vehicle invented by Madame von 
Arnim in one of her flights of fancy, in which 
to convey to the public some of her own views 
on art, poetry, and things in general, as also 
on the nature and fortunes of her own works in 
aaa In either case the correspondence, 

owever interesting to the lady, would not be 
found of much interest or instruction to general 
readers, and cannot be recommended to them 
in busy and serious times like these. As 
we cannot discover a clear or fruitful purpose 
in the publication, or find anything very pro- 
fitable or amusing in its contents, we shall not 
undertake to translate specimens of them: but 
may close what we have to say of the book 
with an expression of regret that we cannot 
speak with more praise of this late appearance 
of one whom in former years we were the first to 
introduce to the English public,—as the author 
of one of the most thoroughly original, moving 
and vivacious productions of a female pen that 
had come to light in the present century. 

The present is published as a first volume only, 
—from which may be inferred an intention to 
continue the series further: and we ought to note, 
though we confess with some admiration, the fact 
that the copy of Vol. I., now in our hands, is de- 
scribed asa “second edition.” This would seem to 
imply an effect produced by it in Germany which, 
from a perusal of the work—unless there be some 
mystery lurking beneath the surface of the text, 
that does not strike the uninitiated,—we find 
it difficult to explain on any other grounds than 
those of the celebrity acquired by Madame von 
Arnim’s earlier publications, and of the more 
recent interest which she has excited both by 
her enthusiasm for the redress of the grievances 
of the poor and by her collisions with authority 
in Berlin. The events that have occurred in 
that capital since this first volume was prepared 
for the press, will probably have presented the 
German public with more tangible objects of in- 
terest than this correspondence seems to afford ; 
and it may be questioned whether a second 
will hereafter be welcomed as generally as it 
would appear the first has been. The perform- 
ance—apart from any interpretation of a hidden 
meaning, if such there be in it—is not of a 
kind that we, at least, can much desire to see 
continued. 





IRELAND AND ITS POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Irish Movements ; or, Hints to Patriots and 
Pikemen. By W. H. Maxwell, Esq.—A Plea 
for the Rights of Industry in Ireland. By G. P. 
Scrope, Esq.— On Laissez-faire and the Econ- 
omic Resources of Ireland. By W. N. Hancock, 
Esq.—The Game’s Up. By Menenius.— 
The French Revolution and the Repeal of the 

Union. By a Friend to Ireland. 

We have quoted the names of a few of the host 

of pamphlets which have been published on 





that interminable subject, the state of Ireland, 
within the last few months. It is the misfortune 
of that unhappy country, and perhaps one of the 
worst evils incident to its condition, that every 
question connected with it is discussed more in 
reference to party politics and prejudices than 
to principle. Economic Science seems to be 
repudiated by all the pamphleteers —— Mr. 
Hancock. As Professor of Political Economy 
in the Dublin University, the latter stands up 
boldly for his favourite science ; with equal force 
and truth showing that the worst social evils 
of Ireland have originated in economic errors, 
and that the abandonment of these errors must 
be the first step to improvement. It is grati- 
fying to find such doctrines preached in a land 
where the popular journals proclaim that Political 
Economy is some modern device by which Eng- 
land is to be enriched at the expense of all the 
rest of the world—and that it is “a Whig Jug- 
gernaut to which the lives of the people of Ire- 
land are to be sacrificed.”” With melancholy 
consistency, these enemies of Economic Science 
have set up in opposition to it the dreams of 
the Socialists and the reveries of the Communists. 
These they have adopted in unconscious imita- 
tion; for, as there are more men in the world 
than Monsieur Jourdain who speak prose all 
their lives without knowing it, so there are men 
who daily revive the exploded nonsense of past 
ages, and set forth as clever novelties the 
most antiquated absurdities. In the fustian of 
speeches, in the bombast of patriotic letter- 
writers, and in the violent articles of violent 
journals, are found the same ignorance of the 
elements of Economic Science, the same rabid 
hatred of the application of its principles, the 
same rancorous abuse of all who declare that 
the laws by which the production of wealth and 
the progress of social prosperity have been 
regulated since society first had existence con- 
tinue to be as fixed and immutable as those that 
regulate the motions of the universe, and the 
same blind reliance on some inexplicable 
mystery, as were shown by that horde in the 
First Crusade which chose:a goat and a goose 
for its leaders, 

The economic amelioration which was steadily 
advancing in Ireland during the early part of 
the year 1845 received a severe check from two 
signal causes—the monetary crisis in England 
and the failure of the potato crop everywhere, 
but more especially in Ireland. So much non- 
sense has been written about potatoes asa staple 
article of national food, that we shall quote 
Prof. Hancock’s remarks on the subject.— 

“ As to the potato, the Irish people are not poor 
because they have lived on the potato; but they have 
lived on the potato because they were poor, and 
because the potato was the only cheap food, as the 
low-priced foreign grains were excluded from Ireland 
by the corn-law restrictions on the trade in food. 
If any one believes, as some commissariat officers 
gravely wrote to the Government, that the people 
have a taste for inferior dict (that they must often 
have had to taste of it is unfortunately too true), and 
require Government interference to give them a taste 
for better food, let him try the first potato-fed Celt 
he finds with a good dinner of such established Saxon 
fare as roast-beef and plum-pudding, and I will ven- 
ture to predict that a taste for good living will be 
developed with a rapidity and to an extent quite 
surprising to the pocket of the incredulous theorist. 
The fallacy of supposing that the Irish are poor 
because they live on the potato is just similar to the 
one answered by Adam Smith :—‘ It is not because 
one man keeps a coach while his neighbour walks 
a-foot, that the one is rich and the other poor; but 
because the one is rich he keeps a coach, and because 
the other is poor he walks a-foot.’” 

The Irish were poor, and the only crop that 
fed the poor failed. The country had to face a 
famine. All the legislative wisdom in the world 
could not supply a people with the same amount 





of food in a year of scarcity that t — 
in a year of Rote j hey possemed 
“ A good deal, however, was done.” : 
“The Giuiber of rations issued daily fhe eat 
1847, was, in May, 777,884; June, 1,923,961. oy 
2,342,000. The average number of persons dat’ 
employed in relief works of drainage and of ready 
was, in October 1846, 114,000; November, 285,000: 
December, 440,000; in January 1847, 570,009. 
February, 700,000; and in March, 734,000." 
Parliamentary grants were made to the 
amount of 10,350,000/. ; hundreds of thousands 
of pounds were added by the unexampled pro. 
fusion of private charity. Thousands hd 
saved, but hundreds unavoidably perished — 
for destitution travels faster than relief. [t is 
the most difficult of all tasks to feed a foodless 
nation. Even when supplies were obtained 
the machinery for distribution was wanting 
Fraud intercepted for idleness no small share 
of what was intended for unavoidable pauperism, 
The relief-works were in many cases as great 
a nuisance as the Ateliers Nationauz of Bare 
Under such circumstances it was inevitable that 
cases should occur of starvation inadequately 
relieved,—of appalling destitution in particular 
localities,—and of aggravated individual suffer. 
ing. These were great evils—but there was dan- 
ger of worse. Labour employed unproductively 
would have been abstracted from the produc. 
tive occupations necessary to secure a supply of 
food from a future harvest—and famine would 
thus have been aggravated and perpetuated, 
Men employed as labourers on public works, 
whose only care was to do as little as possible 
for their hire, were becoming as thoroughly 
demoralized as the ouvriers of Paris—and from 
the same cause. A gratuitous distribution of 
food took away all motives for individual exer. 
tion. The problem, therefore, was to adminis- 
ter food in such a form as should not destroy 
the energies and prevent the exertions necessary 
to the production of fresh supplies of food:— 
and this problem was most difficult among a 
—— proverbially improvident, accustomed to 
ive from hand to mouth and to take no thought 
of the morrow. Though many think the 
Government erred on the side of excess in 
liberality, there was still much suffering from 
severe privation—and there must have been 
many deaths from sheer destitution. It was 
believed that England possessed inexhaustible 
wealth, vast accumulations of gold stored in 
some mysterious chambers, aa ready to be 
poured forth at the “Open Sesamé”’ of a votes 
the House of Commons—and that her goven- 
ment could by a word work the monstrous 
miracle of changing a year of famine into one 
of abundance. The able pamphlet of Ment 
nius gives the following account of the w 
made of this state of things by those whom 
we shall call the anti-political economists— 
to avoid the use of any harsher designation — 
“ With these facts they had to deal as best suite 
their own objects. They had only to tell the peop! 
that it was England that starved them; that she’ 
rich enough to feed them; that it was common Jl 
tice that she should feed them; and that histoy 
showed that she never had, and therefore nev 
could have, the wish to feed them; they had only 
say this to be believed,—for the great lox 
starvation renders anything credible. They did t 
them all this: and there is their guilt. Men show 
be particularly cautious how they mystify peop# 
who are suffering. It is no excuse, scarcely a 
extenuation, that they might have had what the 
considered the ultimate good of the sufferers in ¥ 
when they did so. They took advantage of the 
extremity to influence their understanding, # 
tampered with a judgment helplessly confided ® 
them during the deadly struggle with fam 
Herein lies the sophistry of the anti-English pa"! 
now. They lay natural evils to political cau 
they assume that, if social evils are not immeda” 
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legislation, the constitution under 

got as oo ak be bad; and they lay all evils, 

cal, moral, political, and natural, at the door of 

Herein lies their guilt; -. ve = 

j they hurry matters forward in the 

o- Ree oad S Saeen of the country, and 

, people to act decisively, and in steps not 
pereafter to be retraced.” 

Jn many instances this guilt must be attri- 

uted to ignorance rather than to malice. 

When we look at the fallacies which have been 

t forward in our day by economists of pre- 
tension, we cease to wonder that men untaught 
in the very rudiments of economic science, and 
entertaining the vaguest notions of the bound- 
jess wealth of England, should have deemed it 

ible for the Government to employ and 

Ped all the people of Ireland without troubling 

themselves to inquire from what sources the 

gages and food were to be obtained. 

At the moment when this economic error 
yas at the highest in Ireland, the absurd and 
ruinous principles for which the anti-economists 
contended were adopted as maxims by the 

blic so suddenly established in France. 

The French Government pledged itself to 
employ and feed the whole population. No 
one paused at the first moment to inquire if 
the redemption of such a pledge were possible. 
It was demanded that the English Government 
should give a similar pledge to the Irish people, 
under pain of ‘‘ Separation” being substituted 
for “Repeal”—a ‘ Republic” for “a Local 
Parliament” —‘‘ a Revolution” for ‘ Reform.” 
The English cabinet knew that to promise what 
could never be performed would be only to 
insure for Dublin the lamentable fate of Paris. 
—Not only the ignorant populace, however, but 
their leaders believed that this was a pledge 
which could and should be given; and blinded 
by so palpable an economic fallacy, their rage 
against the Government that withheld it knew 
nobounds. Addresses were voted to the French 
Republic not merely by excitable mobs, but by 
so grave a body as the reformed corporation 
of the City of Dublin. One of these was pre- 
sented, to the great perplexity of the Provi- 
sional Government: but the address voted by the 
municipal authorities was held back until events 
began to show that the great experiment tried 
in France was likely to prove a most expensive 
and ruinous failure. The aldermen then began 
to suspect that, after all, there might be some 
truth in Political Economy,—and their address 
vas laid up with their archives, to be buried, if 
possible, in oblivion. 

As aproof, however, that the movement party 
was in earnest, says Menenius,— 

“It inculeated and adopted military preparations. 
The people were exhorted to arm; and their leaders 
provided themselves and others with such weapons 
as they could procure. Instructions were given 
through their journals in the art of defence and 
attack; and drilling was recommended and put in 
practice. Whilst the leading journal of the move- 
ment endeavoured to blind the Government by 
boasting that all its proceedings would take place in 
the face of day, the conspirators were making their 
effective arrangements in the strictest privacy; and 
it was only through the fuithlessness of some of 
themselves that the executive was made aware of 

amount and imminence of the danger, and of 

the real tactics intended to be pursued. Prompt 
Measures were taken to avert—or meet—the im- 
pending struggle. The metropolis was placed in 
astate of defence, and the military strength of 
the provinces was reinforced. * * * The 
Corporation of Dublin, on whom the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the city ought perhaps, in the 
first instance, constitutionally to have devolved, had 
manifested too vacillating a spirit to be safely in- 
trusted with it. Hence, in a difficulty which he felt 
to be insurmountable, the Lord Lieutenant took his 
™n course,-he placed the defence of the city in 





the hands of the military authorities, and even went 
so far as to reject the assistance of those who pro- 
posed to co-operate with them.” 


The determination not to arm civilians in a 
country where classes had long been mutually 
exasperated against each other produced a 
second municipal demonstration. An address 
to the Lord Lieutenant was adopted by the cor- 
poration, stating that its members were greatly 
terrified by the presence of a large military 
force in Dublin, and suggesting the propriety 
of withdrawing the troops.— 


“ Assuming these and such other expostulations as 
not to belong to THE ParRTy, their conduct seems 
utterly inexplicable. Men of property, with every- 
thing to lose and no means of self-defence, while the 
city swarmed with excited thousands armed with 
rifles and pikes, to desire to see Her Majesty's 
troops marching out of Dublin, Her Majesty’s ships 
sailing from the harbour! Troops which had never 
done harm but to the common enemies of our 
country; ships which had never fired a shot except 
in defence of the liberties and possessions of the very 
men who now wished to have it believed that they 
were trembling in their vicinity! No effrontery,— 
and some tolerably strong corporate instances of that 
quality are on record,—could exceed that of a body 
of wealthy citizens of the second city in Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions going up to her representative and 
gravely telling him that the presence of her forces by 
sea and land filled them with alarm—for their lives 
and properties !” 

Beyond the economic aspect of Irish discon- 
tent we are unwilling to go. Its moral phases 
are repulsive and disheartening, —and are ren- 
dered even more so by the trenchant manner in 
which they are discussed by Mr. Maxwell: its 
political phases belong not to our proper domain. 
But there is a mixed economic and moral evil 
with an alarming extension of which the country 
is now menaced, which is thus ably analyzed by 
Prof. Hancock.— 


“Tt has been truly observed that combinations 
have prevailed to a much greater extent in Ireland 
than in England. This arises from the workmen 
having followed the example set to them in the 
government of the country; for combinations arise 
from the same want of reliance on private enterprise 
which produces government interference. The extent 
of combinations is, therefore, a mere illustration of 
that prevalent disregard of the doctrine of laissez-faire 
which I have already noticed. But there are some 
circumstances which have contributed to the intensity 
of Irish combinations which are generally overlooked. 
The first of these is the absence of an efficient poor 
law. This made the condition of the unemployed 
labourer so miserable, that in all disputes with em- 
ployers the labourers had so much at stake that they 
carried on the struggle with extreme violence. An- 
other circumstance is, that the Irish labourers have 
been exposed to afar more intense competition than 
that to which, until recently, the English Jabourers 
have been subject. The migratory nature of the 
Irish population may be judged of by the fact disclosed 
in the last census—that one-third of the population 
of Dublin were not born even in the county of Dub- 
lin. Now, the labourers who migrated to Dublin 
came from country districts, where the wages were 
ordinarily 8d. and 10d. per day. These men, accus- 
tomed to the rude fare and wretched mud cabins of 
the country, were ready to work for extremely low 
wages sooner than remain unemployed. Hence the 
Dublin artisans, finding their wages lowered by this 
intense competition, endeavoured to keep up their 
wages by combination. The penal laws, the exclu- 
sive corporations, the ancient powers of the guilds, 
handed down from the middle ages, and which were 
only abolished in the last session of parliament, all 
combined to encourage them in this disastrous policy. 
The real remedy for combinations in Ireland is to 
carry out the doctrine of laissez-faire in the general 
legislation of the country. When therich surrender 
the legislative restrictions on private enterprise which 
are retained for their supposed benefit, they will find 
it very easy to convince the poor of the folly of rely- 
ing on combinations,” 





Combinations in Ireland have two leading 
objects,—to raise wages and to lower rents. 
To a certain extent and under certain circum- 
stances both objects are honourable and advis- 
able,—but beyond that and out of these both 
become dangerous to the prosperity and safet 
of society. Wages beyond the value of the dork 
done are a wasteful expenditure of the re-pro- 
ductive fund from which the country has to 
replace its consumption; and rent below the 
value of the land properly treated often leads 
the Irish peasant to adopt a slovenly and waste- 
fal system of agriculture in order to preserve 
an excuse for paying an inadequate rent. In 
each case the country is damnified to the 
amount of production withheld from either of 
these causes:—and Ireland suffers to a far 
larger extent than is generally suspected from 
the latter. 

We deprecate equally the extravagant adula- 
tion and the equally extravagant vituperation 
that have been heaped on the Irish peasantry. 
There is much truth, mixed however with no 
small exaggeration, in Mr. Maxwell’s portraiture 
of that body.— 


“Countries have their peculiarities of character, 
and there are no three people on the earth who will 
stand blarney to a tithe of the extent to which the 
French, Irish, and Americans will take it in. You 
need not apply it with a hair pencil, but fling it on 
fearlessly with a shovel. The Frenchman is vain- 
glorious and polite; the Yankee believes he has 
gone slick a-head of the residue of creation; but an 
Irish bog-trotter will stand the dose stronger than 
both together. He knows his right hand is not his 
left—and on the strength of that intelligence, if you 
tell him of all the peasantry that heaven has created 
he is the picked specimen, he will swallow it as easily 
as he would an oath or a new potato. His qualities 
are innate, and his religion and want of education 
equally repress their developement. Launch an 
Irishman on the world, let him rub skirts with civil- 
ized communities, the lesson will not be lost: in time 
he will shuffle off his slough, and rapidly become a 
valuable member of society. He neither wants 
natural talent nor energy to employ it—all he lacks 
is opportunity. An Inshman to early superstition 
adds unbounded credulity. Tell him a cock-and- 
bull story of a ghost, or assure him that he is the 
worst-used being upon earth, and he will swear to 
the truth of both. Under the latter belief, the low 
Irishman labours through life; and the fruits of his 
ignorance, idleness, and their consequent wretched- 
ness and misery, are all ascribed to Sasenach oppres- 
sion. Of course, he is a ready tool for any rogue 
to operate with; an easy dupe with excitable tem- 
perament, and inborn pugnacity. All these fit him 
for being made a very dangerous tool by any vaga- 
bond who will take the trouble. Beyond a certain 
extent you cannot humbug John Bull; but Pat will 
listen year after year to the same story. Misguided 
from a child; filled with idle fallacies of imaginary 
oppression; kept in eternal agitation, one day, by 
some unwashed demagogue, the next, by a firebrand 
priest; the natural tie that should bind landlord and 
dependent broken; men of property and position, 
for self-protection, rendered absentee; no manu- 
facturers, bad tillage, and an increasing population— 
all tend to render Ireland—vwe use the general term 
—with all its great national advantages, the most 
wretched country upon the earth.” 

Ireland is wretched chiefly because her people 
have been indoctrinated with the principles 
which Economic Science has shown to be in- 
consistent with the wealth of nations. Her 
agitation during the last six months has been 
in all its phases little better than one great 
Economic Fallacy. It is not the less dangerous 
on that account. Facts are but the translation 
of ideas; and where the opinion of a country 
is deliberately corrupted by those who assume 
to ‘be its public instructors, the conduct of its 
people will be perverse, immoral and dangerous 
to social order. It is not for us to propose a 
remedy :—our duty is performed when we have 
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denounced the error on which the agitation in 
Ireland is based. 





An Address to the Middle Classes upon the 
Subject of Gymnastic Exercises. By Lord 
Dalmeny. Ridgway. 

Tue “ higher classes” consult for the common- 

wealth in two well-known houses. The col- 

lective results do not often bear the marks of 
the whimsical suggestions which are made in 
deliberation. But it is natural that what ceases 

to be plural should become singular; and a 

man of rank who brings forward his projects 

on his own responsibility is, we observe, gene- 
rally an amusing character. A pinch of curry- 

owder and a punch on the head are the well- 
ave suggestions of two aristocratic reformers 
for the benefit of the lower orders; and now 
we have a third, who comes forward to cure 
the middle classes of dyspepsia by making them 
climb up poles like hops in Kent or bears at 
the Zoological Gardens. 

We are told that those who write the fashion- 
able novels know about as much of the world of 
rank as ourselves,—but pretend to know more. 
Lord Dalmeny has shown that he has so incor- 
rect an idea of the middle classes as to be fairly 
entitled to write a romance having its scene 
laid in a shop in Oxford Street. Hear him.— 

“Tf, on the other hand, we turn to our middle 
classes, we shall find that though they display sur- 
passing mental energies and vigour, yet they are as 
remarkable for their indulgence in physical inaction. 
Morally active, they are physically supine. They 
possess a fiery soul enclosed in a torpid frame. The 
mind is in perpetual motion, the body sluggish and 
inert.” 

The European tradesman, according to Lord 

Dalmeny, “totters, oppressed and crushed by 

his own weight.” 

In medio tutissimus ibis, says the proverb : 
there is no health in the middle class, says 
Lord Dalmeny on the other hand. The work- 
man toils, the gentleman sports in the field,— 
but the middle man neither toils nor sports. 
Up the pole with him—save him from indiges- 
tion and quack doctors — make him fit to be a 
soldier, should invasion require it; at present 
he would be killed by fatigue before he ever 
saw an enemy. 

Lord Dalmeny is an earnest and generous 
reformer, and we are very much obliged to him 
for his intentions,—but far more for his prudent 
delay. Hear the following, and be thankful 
that Feargus O’Connor did not know what 
Lord Dalmeny has now revealed!— 

“The 10th of April will be remembered as a day, 
sacred not only in the history of England, but in 
the annals of mankind. But the efficiency of the 
200,000 special constables would have been doubled, 
had each individual been inured to vigorous exercise. 
On that day, I saw many forms cast by Nature in 
an athletic mould, but wasted or bloated by luxury or 
inaction. There was, no doubt, abundance of courage, 
but there was also a lack of physical strength, of 
ability to strike a blow, or robustness to endure one. 
Had a conflict occurred, the heart would, in many 
a case, have been but inadequately seconded by the 
hand. Many a valorous constable would have been 
captured by his own prisoner. Many a blow, in- 
flicted with languid intrepidity and nervous good- 
will, would have served rather to provoke than to 
disable the disturber of the public peace. Had a 
collision taken place, I fear that many of our guar- 
dians would have been, not daunted but overthrown, 
and have succumbed to antagonists perhaps inferior 
in courage, but possessed of better-trained muscles, 
and sinews more invigorated by use.” 

There are so many unfounded extensions and 
generalizations in Lord Dalmeny’s pamphlet 
that we cannot point them all out. He cites 
Dr. James Johnson for the fact that there are 
within the boundaries of the British Isles “ mil- 
lions among the opulent classes who would give 





up half their wealth to be able to do without 
their food altogether,” so difficult do they find 
digestion. Millions! Not counting children, 
there are hardly millions in the higher and 
middle classes put together. 

Again,— 

“Tt is the triumph of the art of healing, that, in 
an age when men eat as much in a day as they ought 
in a week, and only walk in a week as much as they 
ought in a day, its resources should have extended 
human longevity beyond the limits it had reached 
in less civilized ages. But though human life is 
prolonged, its enjoyment is diminished, for the follies 
and vices of man have aggravated and multiplied 
his maladies.” 

In the above, and also in the following re- 
mark, ‘‘ Our ancestral maladies were the mala- 
dies of strength—our maladies are the maladies 
of debility,” we have fair specimens of the style 
of assertion in the pamphlet before us. That 
our maladies are multiplied is perfectly true, 
for physicians now distinguish many disorders 
which were confounded under some commu- 
nity of symptoms. The more science advances 
the more will maladies be subdivided, and the 
harder will be the names under which the new 
distinctions will be recognized. That our mala- 
dies are the maladies of debility much more 
than in former ages, is also true; for the com- 
mand which we have created over the conve- 
niences of life preserves the weak alive who 
would once have died in childhood. Hardly 
anything but strength could have survived, in 
the fifteenth century, to an age which could 
make it a question from what habits death 
arose. That our ancestors took more exercise 
than we do is perfectly true; but then they 
took much more food and drink, and that of a 
very unwholesome kind. That temperate habits 
and wholesome cookery have been much on the 
increase, and are still, is known to all. 

There is an abundance of persons, in the 
higher as well as the middle class, who might 
ap by Lord Dalmeny’s advice. But as to 

is assertions, we might change one letter in a 
proverb, and say—Jn generalibus PATET error. 





Memoir of William Ellery Channing. 
(Concluding Notice.) 

INcoMPLETE as the reviewer’s amplest sketch of 
a work like this must necessarily be, we cannot 
conclude ours without endeavouring to illus- 
trate the character of its subject from yet 
other points of view. We imagine that too great 
scrupulosity to exclude everything not directly 
throwing light upon Dr. Channing’s spiritual 
character may have influenced our biographer 
in his selection from the papers which refer to 
the European experiences of the divine. The 
following passages are curious, as characteristic 
of a pilgrim who not only found “sermons” in 
the ocean, but could not rest without attempting 
to preach them :— 

“ June 25, On this day I was exhilarated by a truly 
magnificent scene. ‘The wind was strong and fair, 
and had called the ocean, after its long repose, into 
new life. The sky, obscured with clouds, gave to 
the waves that dark, polished hue, for which I can 
find no name, and which is one of their most beau- 
tiful colours. Exceedingly minute ripples hurried, 
swept, flew over the surface, and marked the fleetness 
of the wind as distinctly as if that subtile element 
had become the object of sight. Every sail was ex- 
panded and formed into a graceful form, as if eager 
to enjoy the favouring breeze. The ship seemed to 
have caught the life and spirit of the elements, rush- 
ing forward, as for a prize, cleaving the dark waves, 
and dashing them from her sides in an azure sparkling 
brine and a foam of snowy whiteness, as if to brighten 
and deck her triumphant flight. In such moments, 
the soul seems to add to its own energies the power 
which is vivifying nature and exults in the conscious- 
ness of a more intense existence. * * The sight 
of the sea-bird struck me with its loneliness, I 





thought of its spending the night on —— 
I remembered that t had Ma heme orca 
considered what a bed it must find on the 
The sea-bird is rocked in nature's cradle, ang waves, 
a sleep which few find on shore. , ° Vv. 
of old ocean, hoary ocean; I cannot sathdaal ee 
with it. It is too buoyant, animated, living. Its age 
of foam is not hoariness, but the breaking forth 
life. Ocean is perpetual youth. . na a 
you are struck with the tumultuous rendleen 
the ocean. Instead of lengthened waves, it m, « 
and swells irregularly, as if too full of life, too 1 
patient, to submit to any rule. The waves an 
one another eagerly, and with an intractable Vehe. 
mence, and break and whiten through eXcess of 
spirit. They do not seem to rise by a fore 
impulse, but spontaneously, exultingly, Yer 
reminded of the agency of the wind, not by the lange, 
precipitous masses of water which are tossed so cone 
fusedly around you, for these seem instinct with their 
own life; you see the wind in their torn, and ruffled 
and swept surfaces, and in the spray which flashes and 
is whirled and scattered from their tops. You feel 
yourself in the midst of life and power, and hea 
air and ocean joining their voices of might to inspire 
a kindred energy. There is awe—not a depress 
but triumphant awe. Our spirits mix with the 
elements, and partakes the fulness of their 
* * Aft * . power, 
er witnessing a gale, I was shut up for several 

days in the cabin, and did not return to the deck 
until a remarkable change had taken place. 4 
calm had succeeded. It was hard to connect what 
I now saw with my last view of the ocean, to feel that 
I was looking on the same element. The i 
broken, wildly tossing, tumultuous billows had ya. 
nished, and lengthened, continuous, slowly advancing 
swells followed one another, not as in pursuit, but as 
if finding pleasure in gentle motion. Instead of 
bursting into foam, or being tossed into infinite in. 
equalities by the sweeping, hurrying winds, their 
polished, molten surface, whilst varied by soft flow. 
ing lines, was unruffled by a single breath, They 
seemed, as they rolled in regular intervals towards 
us, like the gentle heavings of a sleeping infants 
breast. I did not feel as if the ocean was exhausted 
by its late efforts; but as if, having accomplished its 
manifestations of awe-inspiring might, it was now 
executing a more benignant ministry, speaking of the 
mercy and the blissful rest of God. Perhaps no 
image of repose is so perfect as the tranquillity of 
an element so powerful and so easily wrought into 
tumult. I looked, and was at peace.” 

The following lectures on English antiquities 
and English scenery are little less individual. — 

“ Lancaster, July 11.—The castle of Lancaster is, 
to a stranger, singularly interesting. It was the fit 
noble monument I had seen of times which, however 
fierce and lawless, must still be regarded as rich to 
overflowing in generous feeling, and as containing, in 
a rude state, the principles of the great social changes 
which have since been developed. It is now a hete- 
rogeneous mass—the modern additions seeming to 
be in fine taste, when viewed in detached parts, but 
having no unity, and wholly failing in correspondence 
with the remains of the ancient fabric. The chief of 
these is a gateway, protected by two towers, the bat- 
tlements overhanging the base, and bearing record 
to the violence of an age when lordly power felt the 
want of a security that is now enjoyed equally by 
the high and low. This castle, of which Edward the 
Third was the founder, once the seat of strength 
and magnificence of the dukes of Lancaster, is now 
crowded with felons, debtors, lunatics, and has be 
come a workshop for convi¢js, an asylum for mad- 
ness, a court-house, with its “ury-rooms, crown and 
county halls, and the labyrinth of offices in which 
justice so often loses her way. What a monumett 
this singular building is of the spirit and condition of 
past and present times! The hammer once soundel 
here, riveting arms; the culprit now wields it 1 
forging the most vulgar utensils for the cook a 
ploughboy. Once it set at defiance the authority o 
the state, and the owner measured all rights by the 
sword; now the judge, with no signs of power but a 
enormous wig and robe, administers, we hope i 
partially, equal laws, to which the lives and property 
of all orders are subject. Once it resound 
shouts, the neigh of steeds, the clang of armour, the 
joyful tumult of a boundless hospitality; now 
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jp ae out cheerless labours to the guilty 
Bo nee prisoners, and the high orders of 
i enter it only to break its silence with the 
ee a of law or the sentence of death. That was an 
wild unrestrained action of our nature, when 
¥. was now shaken by the whirlwinds of passion, 
brightened by the flashes of heroic, generous 
‘4 when man wasa terror or glory to his sphere, 
hen ‘stronger dependencies and more relentless 
-< more devoted attachments and more deso- 
Pe fu, gave society at once a more delightful 
god yet a more fearful interest than at present. How 
saous 1 our nature ! How shall we unite into one 
‘41 state the virtues, principles, joys, which have 
parked its different stages 2” 
éNext we visited Grassmere Water—a sacred 
aseclusion from all that is turbulent and un- 
jolyin life. It was near sunset as we approached 
this water. We found ourselves descending a mount 
ailed Loughrigg into a valley, in which reposed this 
greet lake, unruffled, smooth, hemmed in by shel- 
tering mountains, The solemn heights towards the 
‘ng sun showed to us their dark sides reflected 
rith wonderful distinctness in the still bosom of the 
ke, within whose waters they seemed to find even 
aquieter abode than in the tranquil heavens into 
yhich their tops ascended. This repetition of the 
jak sides of the mountains threw a solemn shade 
orer the part of the lake to which the reflection was 
enfined, whilst beyond this line a mild light, an- 
srering to that of the heavens, and of other moun- 
ins, gleamed from the water, investing it at one 
noment with various, but not inharmonious, forms 
of beauty. The effect of this lake on the spirit was 
immediate, deep, penetrating the inmost soul, and 
awakening a feeling of something profound in one’s 
own nature. Windermere was tranquil, but it had 
acheerful tranquillity. Its genius was peace, but 
with a smiling aspect, wooing society and 
sympathy. * * The character of this place is that 
of seclusion, but not of stern or sorrowful seclusion, 
congenial with the mind which injury or disappoint- 
ment has made impatient or sick of the world. * * 
There is a melancholy in visiting such scenes as I 
have now described; but is this their direct and 
natural effect, or does it spring from a silent con- 
siousness of the difference between our perturbed 
sate and the intense quiet of soul breathed into 
w by such a spot? We feel Grassmere to be a 
shelter; but a shelter includes the idea of the storms 
of passion. Thus a sad sense of our actual being 
ningles with aspirations for a higher existence; but 
this sadness is so tempered and subdued by the power 
of the beautiful scene, that it becomes a tender, 
grateful, melancholy feeling. A more delicious state 
of heart and mind than comes from those blended 
emotions is, perhaps, unknown to human nature.” 


There is a pleasant solemnity of touch and 
tone in the following ‘pencilling”’ which excites 
a smile—of sympathy, however, not of ridi- 

— 

“T could not but think of the amusement I should 
have afforded you, could you have taken a peep at 
me, I had spent Sunday morning at Grassmere— 
one of the sweetest and most peace-breathing spots 
under the skies—and in the afternoon, being unable 
to attend church, I resolved to visit Mr. Words- 
worth, who resides two miles and a half from the 
im, Unluckily, Grassmere, whilst it supplied the 
wants of the imagination and heart most abundantly, 
could not supply me with any vehicle for the 
body more easy or dignified than a cart, dragged by 
ahorse who had caught nothing of the grace of the 
surrounding scene. After an interview of great 
pleasure and interest, I set out to return, and, un- 
willing to lose Mr. Wordsworth's society, I accepted 
his proposition that we should walk together until I 
Was fatigued. Atthe end of half a mile my strength 
began to fail, and finding my companion still earnest 
in conversation, I invited him to take a seat with me, 
which he did; and in this state we re-entered the 
delightful valley. Happily the air was mild, and I 
began to think that Providence, in distributing lots, 

id not been so severe as one might at first be in- 
clined to feel, in limiting multitudes to such a mode 
ofconveyance; for I enjoyed the fine prospects of 

ydal and Grassmere as I could not have done in a 
covered carriage. You, perhaps, might have pro- 





mised me the honour of being introduced with the 
cart and horse into a ‘lyrical ballad.’ But to me, 
who, as you know, profess to be greatly in debt to 
Mr. Wordsworth’s genius, and whose respect and 
affection were heightened by personal intercourse, 
there seemed a peculiar felicity in riding through this 
scene of surpassing tenderness, with a man of genius 
and sensibility, who had caught inspiration from the 
lakes and mountains in whose beauty I too had been 
rejoicing. Mr. Wordsworth’s conversation was free, 
various, animated. We talked so eagerly as often 
to interrupt one another. And as I descended into 


Grassmere near sunset, with the placid lake before 
me, and Wordsworth talking and reciting poetry 
with a poet’s spirit by my side, I felt that the com- 
bination of circumstances was such as my highest 
hopes could never have anticipated.” 


It remains for us to advert to the services done 
to his kind by Dr. Channing as a political thinker 
and writer. Whatever be thought of the amount 
of science put forth in these, — however the 
despondent may shake their heads at the bril- 
liant and buoyant hopefulness which seems to 
have been born in him as an instinct and nour- 
ished as a matter of duty,—the lofty, untem- 
porizing sincerity of the man must command 
a regard rarely to be entertained for those who 
handle public affairs. The manner in which 
he spoke out on sundry important American 
questions needs not be recalled to our readers— 
so widely read have been his pamphlets and 
articles: but the English will peruse with satis- 
faction speculations on their own institutions 
such as the following.— 


“ May 27, 1825._I was sorry (he writes to a 
friend) to discover in your remarks something of 
what I may call the bigotry of republicanism, by 
which I mean the persuasion, that liberty can only 
subsist under such institutions as ours, and the con- 
sequent habit of looking with a hostile eye on all 
other institutions. This seems to me an example of 
an error so common as to deserve a place among 
Bacon's idols, the error of confounding the means 
with the end. You speak as if we alone were free, 
because we alone act throughout on the system of 
election, when England, our mother, and the foun- 
tain of all our liberal institutions, is free in spite of 
an hereditary king and nobility. It is wrong to 
suppose that public opinion can embody and express 
itself only through elections. There are other ways; 
perhaps there is no country in the world where public 
opinion reigns more than in England. Yet you have 
made no distinction between that country and the 
other monarchies of Europe. It grieved me, that 
in so excellent a discourse, anything should be 
said or implied to diminish the sympathy, already 
too faint, with that admirable country, on which 
God has bestowed for two centuries the signal 
honour of being the bulwark of Protestant and free 
principles. Nowhere on earth will you find a people 
more high-minded, more jealous of their rights, more 
bold in expressing their thoughts, more resolute and 
earnest in putting forth all the powers of human 
nature than in England; and irreconcileable as the 
fact may be with our theories, we there see, under 
an aristocracy which holds a large part of the real 
estate of the kingdom, an improved and productive 
agriculture, giving to the country an aspect of beauty 
and fruitfulness, which makes this and other coun- 
tries appear as if they were but half redeemed from 
a state of nature. True liberty rests upon and con- 
sists in nothing so much as a free press, that is, an 
intellectual liberty, in liberty to think and speak, and 
to influence other minds to the full extent of the 
individual’s power. This creates what we call public 
opinion, an influence which cannot be said to exist 
anywhere in Europe, save in England, and which 
operates there with astonishing energy. The power 
of the press of England is exceedingly aided by 
local causes. The existence of a metropolis like 
London—that ‘ mighty heart’ through which the 
whole blood of the empire circulates, and which 
sends forth in a single day through every village the 
report of a public man’s services or misdeeds—pro- 
duces a quick common feeling, communicates an 
electric impulse to the whole body, of which no other 
country is susceptibie, The power of public opinion 





has been remarkably manifested in the change 
whereby the restrictive system which has been looked 
to for ages as a nation’s sa and source of 
wealth, is giving way to the improved intelligence of 
the people, and the freest doctrines as to the inter- 
course of nations are not only avowed, but embodied 
into the commercial code. Look at the immense 
public works of England, carried on, not by govern- 
ment, but private associations; and who is not struck 
with the confidence of man in man, the power of 
equal laws, and the unbounded energy of character, 
implied in these? But I am not only sorry that you 
have been unjust to England, the great teacher and 
a noble model of freedom; your remarks tend, I 
fear, to injure the good cause, by teaching the irre- 
concileableness of royalty and aristocracy with human 
improvement and liberty—a doctrine which, in pro- 
portion as it spreads, must give a desperateness to 
the opposition which sovereigns will make to free 
institutions, and must exasperate the passions of the 
people against their old civil establishments. Why 
not teach monarchs that their power will be more 
stable and extensive, as in England, by giving to 
public opinion a strong action on the government, 
and by calling forth the intelligence, energy, industry 
and spirit of the people, those true sources of national 
wealth and greatness? Why not teach subjects that 
they are to better their condition and extend their 
power, not so much by innovations borrowed from 
countries with which they have little common feel- 
ing, as by improvement of what is good in their own 
condition, by building on old foundations, by growth 
rather than subversion, by changes which will con- 
nect their future with their past history, by institu- 
tions suited to their genius, habits, and national cha- 
racter, and, though last, not least, by efforts to ad- 
vance in knowledge, and industry, and moral worth ? 
The plan of giving the same institutions to all 
nations seems to me too technical and empirical; and 
I fear we are not authorized to believe that institu- 
tions formed, as ours have been, in the infancy of 
the science of government, though improvements on 
all which preceded them, are so perfect as to merit 
universal imitation.” 


One fragment more, and we must have 
done.— 

“ September 26, 1841.—These general views give 
me great hope about England. When I think of 
the great amount of intellect, good principle, bene- 
volence, power, wealth, among you, I feel as if you 
must work your way through your difficulties. How, 
I know not; for I am too far off, and perhaps were I 
on the spot I should be as much perplexed; but one 
thing I know—that there never was before, in an 
equal space, such an amount of good influences as 
in England; never so many people interested in up- 
holding order; never so many clear thinkers. Out 
of all this something must grow. I have great faith, 
too, in our Anglo-Saxon blood. We Anglo-Saxons 
have much that is bad in us. I doubt whether 
through this race the world is to be saved; but for 
practical energy, for skill in surmounting difficulties, 
for richness of resource, we are unrivalled. That 
England, with her immense wealth and with half the 
world under her sway, should sink under her present 
difficulties I cannot believe. We Americans should 
solve the problem somehow or other, and you are not 
behind us. In the mean time there must be much 
suffering. I dread outbreaks, which cannot but be 
put down, and which, if successful, would bring no 
relief. The poor—of whom I think more than of 
the rich—seem to have no hope. The organized 
force of the government and the richer classes is 
irresistible, and as soon as the poor threaten tumult, 
the middle classes will forsake them. They have no 
helpers. I fear that the worst evil in your country 
is the want of sympathy in your various classes. You 
are not one people. The horrible spirit of aristo- 
cracy spreading through the whole society prevents 
fusion, sympathy, brotherhood. Such is the account 
given me by recent visitors to England. A crash, 
which might break down your partitions and humanize 
you, might do you good. But who of us, with our 
narrow vision, would counsel or administer so fearful 
aremedy? Do keep me apprised of your state, for 
I have great interest in your country.’’ 

We, too, will not give up hope for the world 
so long asit produces minds as sincere, temperate 
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and earnest as that revealed to us in the 
volumes which we now close. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Olivia: a Tale for an Hour of Idleness.—The wicked 
Olivias in novels have been many,—from the pas- 
sionate Italian lady who threatened to poniard Sir 
Charles Grandison to the infinite dismay of Dr. 
Bartlett and Miss Emily Jervois, down to the 
Frenchified Englishwoman who had very nearly 
succeeded in wrecking the happiness of Miss Edge- 
worth’s high-minded Leonora. But the lady (?) who 
has contributed this new Olivia to the eighteenth 
volume of the ‘ Parlour Library’ has done much to 
redeem the bad character of the name. Her heroine 
is neither a lady of warm passions nor of cold coquetry, 
but “a cousin once removed” of Emilia Wyndham; 
that is to say, a high-minded woman with whom Duty 
is paramount, though her obedience to its mandates 
plucks up happiness by the roots. Our authoress 
obviously vacillates in her management of incident, 
like one inexperienced. She makes up her matches 
oddly,and brings about her catastrophe by steps which 
we cannot persuade ourselves to followas natural. We 
do not see the probability of Olivia’s wedding as she 
did,—since so noble a maiden must have felt the dis- 
honour of acting a lie, were the temptation to save 
another's honour ever so strong. The incident of the 
last chapters of the tale is, according to our poor judg- 
ment, yet more unreal. To analyze it would be to 
forestal the pleasure of our readers; and therefore, 
(between ourselves and the writer) do we object that 
after the confessions of poor Olivia’s mother,—her 
own experiences of the man she had to deal with,— 
and her manner of meeting her difficulties—the final 
solution is neither quite moral norat all mathematical : 
as little to be desired as defended. We have no 
hesitation in stating this roundly, because of the 
opinion of the author’s powers which this tale is 
calculated to inspire. The opening is excellent;—and 
the picture of the household of the sensualist father, 
for whose sake the daughter sacrifices herself, is 
touched with true spirit and colour. In spite of its in- 
completeness and improbability, ‘Olivia’ excites an 


interest strong enough to make us hope for further 
meetings with its writer. 
Sadness and Gladness: a Story for the Present Day. 


By the Hon. Adela Sidney. 3 vols——One passage 
in this story justifies the favourable opinion which 
Miss Sidney’s ‘Home and its Influence’ led us to 
express [ 4th. No. 1022]—we allude to the persecu- 
tions of poor Flora by her terrible governess Mrs. 
Ridley taken in conjunction with the settled purpose 
of the fascinating Georgina Mulgrave to establish 
herself as Flora’s mother-in-law. The rest of the 
book, we are constrained to say, is tiresome, con- 
fused, and improbable. Let an incident be only 
new, and it is not its extravagance which will make 
us reject it. No one, that we ever heard of, asked 
indiscreet questions as to the possibility of the in- 
tercourse which took place betwixt the Abbé Faria 
and Dantes, in the Chateau d’If, or objected that 
there was no Borgia treasure walled up in the 
grottoes of the island of Monte-Christo. But should 
we be treated to a second Nestor and Neophyte in a 
dungeon—should we again be shown hoards of un- 
claimed wealth bursting upon an injured man, and 
endowing him with the omnipotence of Nemesis,— 
neither the skill of M. Fiorentino nor of M. Maquet, 
nor the cool cementing adroitness of M. le Marquis de 
la Pailleterie, would reconcile us to the twice-cooked 
miracle. To apply this illustration, Miss Sidney 
must be reminded that we have met her Mr. Ed- 
wardes if once one thousand times—and therefore, 
that all the machinery which he works is worked at a 
disadvantage. Upright, honourable sentiments are 
scattered throughout these volumes; and they have a 
certain purity of manner, which we especially like to 
consider as belonging to the English gentlewoman; 
but no credit due to these will make ‘Sadness and 
Gladness’ a good novel,—and its writer must try again. 
We fancy that the necessity of filling three volumes 
has operated upon her disadvantageously. 

Kate Walsingham. By the Editor of ‘ The Grand- 
father’ by the late Ellen Pickering. 3 vols——Why 
Miss Pickering’s name should figure in this awk- 
wardly-worded title-page save to mislead and disap- 
point “ the customer” is a question to be put to Mr, 


Newby. The book thus ambiguously announced is 
anything rather than “a Kate of consolation” in 
whose society the overwrought may find refresh- 
ment and the weary a well-spring of cheerfulness. 
It is a tissue enwrought with “cypress bud and 
willow leaf,” if ever there was such a thing—an ac- 
cumulation of sorrow upon sorrow, delicate distress 
upon delicate distress! Even in the days when we 
were 
—sad as night 
For very wantonness, 

the “aromatic pain” of its long-drawn sentimentality 
must have been felt stupifying rather than saddening. 
The heroine who gives her name to the tale is a 
beauty—a poetess, and in a perpetual state of un- 
happiness and misunderstanding. She has friends, too, 
not women of genius; and yet they fare very little 
better in their heart-matters than herself; being appa- 
rently doomed to work out the dreary arithmetical 
problem of the ant who creeps four steps up the sand- 
heap and falls back three and a third to creep up and 
fall back again, and at last (Cocker knows how long 
first!) to reach the summit. The Editor of ‘ The 
Grandfather’ is burdened with many ideas original 
and selected about the difficulties and dangers of 
Woman's position; but tearsare shed and sighs vented 
till our clear perception of the purpose of the story 
is washed away, and we find it impossible to hear 
her to an end. “Are there to be many more 
lamentations ?” asked a friend of ours, after sitting 
through two acts of Spohr’s ‘Jessonda.’ This in- 
quiry was perpetually recalled to us as we ploughed 
through the pages of ‘Kate Walsingham;—than 
which the tombstone record of Pére la Chaise, pe- 
rused on a gray November afternoon, is more exhi- 
larating. 

The Book of South Wales, the Bristol Channel, 
Monmouthshire, and the Wye. By C. F. Cliffe— 
The second edition of this guide to South Wales, 
which has been enlarged, and is illustrated with maps 
and engravings, has been opportunely published. To 
those about to visit Swansea on the occasion of the 
meeting of the British Association the volume will 
prove most acceptable. 


An Experimental Inquiry into the Cause of the 
Ascent and Descent of the Sap, §c. By G. Rainey, 
M.R.C.S.E.—The author of this pamphlet has pro- 
pounded a new view of the ascent of fluids in plants, 
which, he thinks, takes place in a substance hitherto 
overlooked in plants, and which is found between 
their cells. This he calls intercellular substance. 
The descent of the sap, he believes, takes place in 
the vascular tissue of plants. His experiments do 
not at all bear out his conclusions, His intercellular 
substance appears to us to be nothing but the cell- 
wall, which, of course, takes up all fluid in the plant, 
and which is thus carried from one cell to the other. 
What is called the descent of the elaborated sap 
may, we think, be doubted altogether; and that this 
prepared juice is carried from place to place by 
the vascular tissue of the plant is opposed to the 
direct observation of all botanists. Mr. Rainey re- 
gards the principles of exosmose and endosmose 
as dependent on the attraction exhibited by mem- 
branes and other porous substances for fluids—a 
view that has been taken by other naturalists. 

A General Sheet Table for facilitating the Calcula- 
tion of Earthworks for Railways, Canals, §c. By 
F. Bashworth, M.A.—This title tells its own story. 
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GRESHAM PROFESSORSHIP OF GEOMETRY 

TueE Gresham Professorship of Geom 
for the last forty years by Dr. Birch, The ate 
man lately died,—leaving Gresham Coll rnd 
much where he found it as to literary celebrit: 
though somewhat altered in its locality.” The nf 
tors have supplied the loss by the appointm elec. 

wr ent o} 

Mr. Edkins, the son of a common-councilman, wh, 
(the son we mean) distinguished himself at Camby = 
as twenty-fifth senior optime and sixty-fifth man of 
his year eighteen years ago. His competitors y, . 
A : : ere 
Prof. Moseley, Mr. Cowie, a senior wrangler, Mf 
Potts, the author of the best English work on ; 
metry of this century, and some others. We =. 
great things from a gentleman who is preferred’, 
others apparently so much his superiors; and ™ 
prognostications are yet more sanguine when we re. 
member that he, at his accession, is as well known 
to the scientific world as his predecessor was after 
forty years tenure of the chair of Briggs, Baroy 
and Hooke. 4 

Our contemporary, the Mechanic's Magazine, 
has fished out the preceding facts. This journal, 
which has taken up the subject with meritorious 
warmth—for really Gresham College is a disgrace to 
modern civilization—offers to retract its censures if 
one single witness, who knows the difference between 
Taylor's theorem and Christie's, will say that he has 
gained from the Gresham lectures on geometry any 
single idea which was not as common as flints in g 
chalk-bed. We are afraid that our contemporary 
has here committed himself; and we should like to 
play the part of the friend who used to institute a suit 
in Doctors’ Commons in certain cases of marri 
within the prohibited degrees, thereby to hinder an 
enemy from doing it. We really have some idea of 
Taylor’s theorem, and could get it up in time for 
the hearing; though what Christie’s theorem is we do 
not know,—we suspect our contemporary has some 
joke on hisanvil. But, if we can qualify, we should 
then proceed to say that we once heard two men 
talking about the Gresham lectures,—and one of 
them told the other that happening to stray intoa 
Gresham lecture-room while the Professor of Geo- 
metry was waiting for an audience, it so fell out that 
his entrance made a quorum. The professor was, 
therefore, obliged to read :—which he proceeded todo 
from a paper containing a lecture on the properties 
of fame, with substantiatory citations from Aristotle! 
Now, surely such ideas are not as common in geo- 
metry as flints in a chalk-bed. 

Our contemporary declares that he will endeavour 
to form an audience for Mr. Edkins, and report his 
lectures. This is the right way :—audiences and pub- 
licity would have set Gresham College on its legs 
again long ago. A committee of public-spirited indi- 
viduals, who would subdivide into sections, entitled 
“Quorums for the supervision of the Gresham 
Breach of Trust,”’ and act up to their name, would 
deserve thanks. But our contemporary seems to 
have some notion that his plan is to act by shaming 
the Corporation of the City of London :—in which 
idea he seems to us to be as sanguine as Mr. Pickwick 
when he thought he could abash Dodson & Fogg. 
No, no:—Mr. Edkins will be led to such research and 
reading as will fit him at least for his ordinary duties 
long before the spear of our contemporary will find 
a weak place in the shell of the city turtle. We 
recommend to the new Professor to bestir himself; 
and as he has gained his position to the exclusion of 
men of a much higher caste, let him acquit himself 
of being an accomplice before the fact by showing 
that he does not mean to be one after it, Let him 
make up his mind to retire in favour of his future 
self; and in the mean time, let him employ himself 
in training his successor. 

Our contemporary seems to take for granted that 
by geometry was meant geometry as distinguished 
from other parts of mathematics, We, on the cor 
trary, are persuaded that mathematics in general were 
intended. It was our purpose to have argued this 
point; but we desist, from a conviction that until the 
arrival of better days it matters nothing whether Sr 
Thomas Gresham meant geometry or gymnastis. 
It is useless to settle the places for meat and bread 
in an empty pantry,—particularly when we know that 
neither butcher nor baker has received an order. 

The time must come when the funds given to the 
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= t of mankind by the noble citizen shall 
the private patronage of a few illiterate 
The corporation of London is strong,— 


a there cometh a stronger. 


cease to be 





uBRARY AND MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE REV. 
D. T. POWELL, L.L.B. 


Tur sale of the curiousLibrary and MSS. of the late 

_ D. T. Powell, whose secluded habits and some- 
ghat eccentric manners have long rendered him the 
‘oct of remark amongst the inhabitants of Tot- 
tenham, where he resided, took place on the first 
four days of this week at the rooms of Messrs. Put- 
tick & Simpson, the auctioneers of Piccadilly. ‘The 
library consisted chiefly of heraldic and antiquarian 
yorks, and contained, also, some important MSS. 
A large number of the lots consisted of the MSS. of 
the late Rev. Mr. Powell. These excited much 
competition, bringing from 2/. to 20/. a lot. From 
among the other MSS. the following appear to be 
most worthy of notice. Lot 172. ‘ Arms of the 
ish Barons,’ sold for 42—Lot 220. ‘ Conqueste 

de Sainte Greeale.’ Manuscript, upon vellum, of 
the thirteenth century or earlier. Greeal is an old 
yord, signifying a dish. ‘‘ St. Greeal” was held to 
be the very dish out of which our Saviour ate the 
jast Passover. It is said to have been in the Abbey 
of Glastonbury; but being lost from thence, became 
agreat object for knights-errant to search after. It 
sold for 24.—Lot 380. An Illuminated Missal, sold 
for 14. 14s—Lot 374. ‘Hore Beate Marie Vir- 
inis,’ sold for 82. 18s. 6d.—_Lot 383. Law Forms and 
det MS. of the time of Henry VI.,’ sold for 
7—Lot 396. Catherine Parr, Queen of Henry VIII. 
Signature to a letter, “ Kateryn the Quene, K.P.,” 
addressed to the King’s Commissioners for the Sale 
of Lands, dated Greenwych, June 27, 1546, sold for 
10L—Lot 393. Lewis IX. of France, Charter to the 
Ecclesiastics of Canterbury, anno 1263, sold for 
91, 12s,—Lot 437. ‘ Régime des Princes, par Gilles 
de Rome,’ MS. of the fourteenth century, composed 
for the education of Philip le Bel, sold for 7/. 7s.— 
Iot 442. ‘Arms of the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece,’ sold for 87. 10s.—Lot 453. ‘An Ancient 
Roll of Arms,’ containing 324 coats, signed at the 
end “Ra. Starkey, 1597,” sold for 197. 10s.—Lot 
454. ‘An Ancient Roll of Arms’ sold for 132.—Lot 
476. ‘Genealogical Tables of the Ancient Barons,’ 
sold for 107. 10s —Lot 479. ‘ Breviarium Romanum.’ 
Manuscript on very fine and thin vellum, consist- 
ing of 446 leaves, beautifully written in double 
columns; illuminated throughout in the richest gold 
and colours, and in a very high style of Art. Sold for 
141. 15s, This MS. was said to have been executed 
for George D’Egmont, Bishop of Utrecht.—Lot 637. 
Some MSS. of the late Rev. Mr. Powell’srelating to Ox- 
fordshire, sold for 152. Lot 642. ‘Psalterium Davidis, 
cum Precibus.’ A most interesting and highly impor- 
tant manuscript upon vellum, of undoubtedly Eng- 
lish execution, and of very early date. The volume 
commences with paintings of saints (mostly two on 
apage, the figures standing under Gothic arches) 
including the Apostles, St. Edmund, St. T. 4 Becket, 
St, Katherine, St. Margaret, St. Cecilia. These 
embellishments, each about 7 in. by 4}, occupy 
10 pages, and have appropriate collects on the oppo- 
site pages. To this succeeds a series of paintings, 
Tepresenting passages in the history of the world, 
and the life of Christ, occupying sixteen pages; some 
of which contain several subjects painted in com- 
partments, others having the figures of the full size 
allowed by the limit of the border (about 6} in. by 
4}). Then follows the Calendar, at the conclu- 
sion of which the Psalter commences. There are 
ten large initial letters, containing miniatures, the 
first initial “ B” having six subjects,—besides innume- 
nble small capitals. The whole is illuminated in 
the richest gold and colours, It sold for 109 
guineas.—Lot 819. A Series of Drawings from 
Ancient Seals, with copies of, or extracts from, the 
documents to which they are appended, by the 
Rev, D. T. Powell. Sold for 202—Lot 834. 
Suetonius, MS. upon vellum, sold for 82 10s. — 
Lot 840. ‘Heraldic and Antiquarian Collections 
for the County of Sussex,’ by the Rev. D. T. Powell. 
Sold for 262_Lot 844. Les Chapitres de Toison 
Or, MS., sold for 111—Lot 853. Vita Christi, 
4 feries of thirty-eight paintings within borders, 





representing passages in the life of Christ. An 
interesting specimen of the Early Italian School of 
Art. Sold for 407.—Some lots of carvings, stained 
glass, miniatures, &c. closed the sale and brought 
equally high prices. It is understood that the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the personal effects have been 
left to the London Hospital. 





PROPOSED REFORMS AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Ir the proposed Board of Mathematical Studies 
should be instituted, one of its functions must be to 
collect the information by which opinion may legis- 
late upon the examinations. Laws can regulate 
nothing but forms and subject-matter: the spirit 
which gives life can have the direction of its action 
dictated only by opinion. 

Among the chief excellencies of the Cambridge 
system is the practice of intrusting the examination 
to the unfettered discretion of young Masters of Arts. 
The questions proposed to the competitors for 
honours are not decided by any routine which can 
only be altered by the slow machinery of a formal 
change in the constitution: neither are they selected 
by men grown old in any established system. We 
should imagine it to be unusual for a moderator to 
have attained the age of thirty when he is first called 
on to guide, possibly to reform, the modes of study, 
by the tone which he gives to the examination for 
honours. 

The consequence is, that reforms are comparatively 
easy, so far as they are reforms of which young men 
can see the value. When, in 1815 or 1816, the 
University was divided as to the introduction of the 
modern analysis—when the older men held by the 
notation of fluxions and the younger ones were 
impressed with a sense of the superior power of that 
of the differential calculus, and of the paramount 
necessity of assimilating the language of science 
to that of the Continental writers,—the question was 
settled by one young man (Mr. Peacock, now Dean 
of Ely) quietly introducing the proposed reformation 
into his examination papers. His colleague retained 
the old system, as did both his successors of the 
next year. But the year after that, he was re-ap- 
pointed with a colleague of his own way of thinking, 
—and the victory was then complete. Now, had it 
required the consent of the Heads of Houses and 
a grace of the Senate, it is probable that the Uni- 
versity would have been just where it was, and that 
differentials and dissenters would have been on the 
same footing. 

But with all this advantage, we must again remind 
our readers that the system secures no facility except 
for those reforms of which young men can see the 
value. This is, in our minds, reason of force for 
constituting the examiner for the time being a member 
of a board at which, without having his free action 
at all impeded, he shall hear the views of experience, 
and help older men in laying the state of his trust 
before the whole University. We have rarely heard 
of a young moderator taking a line of examination 
which would lead any student to believe that he 
thought one well-digested book was better than two 
read without deliberate consideration. 

Accordingly, the tone of the examination, both as 
to extent and character, is calculated for the peculiar 
encouragement of two classes of persons—those who 
cram without thinking, and those whose powers of 
thinking are far above the average. The intermediate 
man may rise or fall, as he can;—but if he cannot 
rise, he must fall. 

To show how this happens, observe that the mate- 
rials of an examination must consist of questions 
which can be answered from the ordinary books, and 
of those which require application of thought as 
being new to the examinee. The two classes are 
known at Cambridge as book-work and problems. Of 
course, it is the problem man who carries off the 
highest honours. He shows most originality, most 
talent—he does most credit to the University. 
Neither the University nor the world at large has 
yet arrived at what every farmer knows to be truae— 
namely, that the honour due to the cultivator does 
not depend on the mere amount of the crop, but 
partly on the character of the soil. Fertile loam 
will yield more to the sluggard than barren rock to 
the industrious: and both Universities have always 
been sluggish in their cultivation of the inferior soils, 





As to book-work, the system invites the candi- 
date for honours to read everything to which mathe- 
matics is applied. As one science after another 
comes under the dominion of calculation it is added 
to the course, and the strain becomes greater and 
greater. The Board of Mathematical Studies may, 
perhaps, cause something like a syllabus of the most 
desirable course of reading to be published by autho- 
rity, and amended from time to time were it only 
with such a caution as, This first, and what more 
you can afterwards. But as it is, the student who 
has net a private tutor is at sea without a rudder; and 
private tuition—and, to a great extent, public tuition 
as well—consists, not in showing how to avoid the 
many by-paths of error—not in seeing that the dis- 
cipline of the mind goes on and the real ends of 
education are attained,—but in piloting the student 
through the books full of examination snips, and 
turning his attention to what will tell. Many a con- 
sideration which ought to be brought before the be- 
ginner is excluded, because it cannot conveniently be 
written out. 

As to the problems, the system involves a yearly 
race between the examiners and one or two of the 
best men. Let it be remembered that the University 
has many splendid prizes to bestow—that the Senior 
Wrangler is a made man—and that, accordingly, 
students of a mature age find their way to Cambridge 
with very respectable packets of knowledge to begin 
upon. The students at the head of the list are, 
probably, only a very few years younger than their 
examiners, and quite of the same calibre. It is the 
business of the moderator to strive at new and inge- 
nious problems—and he feels, while he is composing 
his paper of questions, that he is himself upon his 
trial. Months of research are bestowed upon one 
of these productions: most of them, when finished, 
would lead a stranger to the University to suppose 
that the Tripos would yield several dozens of men 
who ought already to be called eminent mathemati- 
cians. Were it to be published each year, opposite 
to each problem, how many of the examinees had 
attempted that question, it would then appear that, 
as we say, the problem papers are struggles between 
the moderator and one or two of the highest men of 
the Tripos. The attention of the University is 
directed not to the general character of the paper, 
as a present test and future index of the state of 
instruction in the University, but to its sufficiency as 
an extractor of the utmost efforts of the Senior 
Wrangler, and its validity as a proof of the talents 
of the moderator. We know it is a very irreverent 
comparison to make,—but there is an old child's 
story which haunts us when we think of these papers, 
and which used to be in one of the ‘Sandford and 
Merton’ school of good-boy books. A dancing-master 
is told to dance a minuet with the little girl whom he 
teaches. ‘ But,” says the poor man, “I shall not 
perform it with a grace if I must play as well as 
dance,”"—* Sir,” says the moral man of the book, the 
worthy uncle, “it is not your performance we con- 
sider, but your pupil's.” 

There are then two great objects of ambition : to 
read and remember an immense quantity, and to 
acquire ingenuity in solving difficult questions. This 
must involve training of the reasoning power, of the 
judgment, of the faculty of discerning between truth 
and error, of the power of grappling with difficulties, 
and of self-reliance. Considerable is the number of 
those who bring away money’s worth for their money, 
and time’s worth for their time. But the questions 
for the University ought to be, does not this system 
lead to a large quantity of enervation? Are there 
not many who are encouraged to fill themselves with 
more than they can digest? Is any pains taken to 
apportion the load to the back ? Does the examina- 
tion enable the youth whose mind wants cultivation 
to assume the appearance of it by showing reading 
without thought? Would a stranger who sees the 
whole think, or not think, that it was the intention 
of the system to rear the more vigorous plants, and 
stifle the weaker ones? Let the Board of Mathe- 
matical Studies ask these questions, and report the 
answers, 

Time must come when one of the greatest falla- 
cies in judging of a seat of education shall begin to 
be exploded,—and we venture to think it is not far 
off. The fallacy to which we allude is, judging it 
by the results of its teaching upon great natural 
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talent and power of fighting with obstacles. We 
laugh, and we suppose we are not singular, at the 
yearly announcement in some London or provincial 
paper that Mr. So-and-so, who. has just gained the 
senior wranglership, received his education at Dr. 
What’s-his-name’s, Prospect House. We ask the 
worthy schoolmaster in our own minds, whether 
four years at Cambridge had not something to do 
with it. But we may turn upon the University it- 
self,—and beg to know why those who head the lists, 
and who are sure to be those who could best have 
done without college training, that is, supplied its 
place for themselves, are appealed to as the best 
tests of its value? We would rather judge the 
schoolmaster by those of his pupils who fall into no 
other hands, and the University by what it can do 
for those students who would do less without its fos- 
tering. 





PUNNING DATES. 


July 27. 

Amonc the quips of authors noted down A my 
‘ Arithmetical Books, &c.’ is a date (page 104) which 
by transposition becomes a word. The date is 1613, 
M.DC.VVIII., which the author, a wit and a mystic, 
transposes into IVDICIVM, or judicium, and sets 
down at the bottom of his title-page for the reader 
to exercise his judgment on. I have met with an- 
other instance which may be amusing, and even 
instructive, since one of the first of bibliographers 
of the fifteenth century has been taken in by it. 

The Algoritmus [sic] linealis is a tract of twelve 
pages in quarto, treating of calculation by the abacus, 
or counters ranged upon lines. The type, &c. is 
clearly of the fifteenth century. All the indicia are 
contained in these words at the end “ Impressum 
Liptzk per melchiorem Lotter. Anno. ete.” A book 
described as printed in the year et cetera must have 
heen published by a very stupid dog or a very deep 
one: Lotter thought himself the second. Hain 
(Repert, Bibliogr.) has transcribed the last words with 
“Anno ete., s. a.,” meaning sine anno: that is, he 
sets this down as an undated book, without com- 
ment. In fact, that very deep dog, Lotter, has ma- 
naged to fill the page so full that ete. comes in the 
very least possible space; and he seems to say, you 
see I would give the date if I had room. 

Now the fact is that etc. means 1490. The symbols 
are the well-known abbreviation for e¢, which, being 
more like the r of current writing than anything 
else, I shall denote it by r, and c with a small double 
~~ over it. In the body of the work this collection 
of symbols is used for etc. in a manner admitting of 
no mistake nor ambiguity. 

Now, first, r, the type just mentioned, was often 
made a symbol for ten: I have before me a work of 
1507, in which the nine digits and cipher are described 
as “ He r characteres,” meaning “ He decem charac- 
teres,” no doubt. This brings the symbol to XC. 
or ninety ; which the profound printer, being aware 
that a century must elapse before any mistake could 
be made, and not having room for more, converted 
into this immortal joke by using C with ~~ over it 
instead of the plain letter. That the date is near 
1490 otherwise made probable by the writer referring 
the extraction of roots to a future work. Now Lotter 
is known to have published another ‘ Algorithmus 
linealis in 1500, which by-its title is apparently a 
larger work. A. DE Morean, 


ARCH-EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Tue readers of the Atheneum are, no doubt, aware 
that one of the leading features of the annual sum- 
mer meeting of the Archeological Institute is the 
formation of a temporary Museum of Antiquities. 
At Canterbury, nothing of the kind was attempted, 
inasmuch as the Institute had hardly felt its way ; but 
at Winchester, York, and last year at Norwich, the 
strength of the members and of the Local Committee 
was fully tested,—and the result was a capital Museum 
at each place of what local collectors could bring 
together or the London Committee succeed in bor- 
rowing to lend an interest to the exhibition. The 
temporary Museum at Norwich was thought to be 
so complete and so successful that many were found 
to foretell that neither Lincoln nor any other city in 
England (London excepted) would be at all likely 








to equal what the. men of Norfolk had brought to- 
gether. Lincoln, however, I can assure you (weigh- 
ing the wants and the riches of both in an equal 
scale) is fairly up to the mark of the Norwich, 
and in some respects its superior. It is richer, 
for instance, in its medisval embroideries.—it is 
richer in arms and armour and in personal orna- 
ments of gold: but the ivory carvings are far inferior, 
—and the rings, for bishops’thumbs and ladies’ fingers, 
are certainly less numerous. Perhaps it is wrong to 
contrast and compare the two exhibitions, Both 
counties brought together their treasures; and each 
has succeeded in forming a more curious assemblage 
of works of medieval Art than the so-called British 
Museum could have brought together five years ago, 

But it is time that I should tell you where the 
Museum is located, and what are its contents. It 
is placed in one of the largest rooms adjoining the 
great Assembly Rooms. The room is lighted with 
four great side lights; and the three dead walls are 
hung with arms, armour, embroidery, and curious 
old oil coloured pictures of Lincolnshire houses long 
since destroyed. Between the windows are shelves 
filled with Roman pottery discovered in Lincoln and 
its neighbourhood; and underneath the four great 
lights runs a glazed case containing a rich and tempt- 
ing assemblage of antiquities with something like an 
attempted classification. But where there are so many 
things, and so few alike, —a Linnean system of ar- 
rangement is all but impossible. At the upper end of 
the room the Committee have placed the Corpora- 
tion Plate, Mace, Swords, Caps of Maintenance, and 
two suits of armour (one on either side) brought from 
Scrivelsbye, the seat of Sir John Dymoke the here- 
ditary Champion of England. The lighter suit was 
worn by the Champion at the Coronation of George 
the Fourth—the heavier suit is only fit for a son 
of Anak. Immediately in front of the Corporation 
plate stands a small glazed case containing a rich 
assemblage of articles of gold and silver gilt,—many 
of the utmost beauty and others perfectly unique. 
Here, by command of Her Majesty, is exhibited the 
magnificent gold tore recently discovered (turned up 
by a fox) in Needwood Forest,—and now mounted 
in a handsome case, lined with velvet, for the pur- 
poses of exhibition. It was found by the keeper 
at the mouth of the fox’s hole,—and weighs, it is 
said, 5590 grains. On either side are placed a 
valuable collection of torcs, armlets of gold, and 
crescents of gold (parts of head-dresses, it is thought) 
discovered at Kilmuckridge, near Wexford. Along 
the upper part of the case is laid a superb baldric 
of silver, parcel-gilt, with elegant chased figures, evi- 
dently of German workmanship; and immediately 
below it the crystal clock-watch made by a German 
artist at Lubeck, and once the property of Louis XIV. 
In the centre of the room is placed a large glazed 
cabinet, containing on one side what deserves to be 
called a most curious collection of Roman pottery, 
discovered in the recent railway excavations in this 
county—and at the other end a collection of swords 
(I counted twenty at least) chiefly found in the 
River Witham. An iron sword in a very handsome 
bronze scabbard, the property of Mr. Peto, found 
many admirers,—and occasioned an often half- 
expressed desire that it should find a resting-place 
in the British Museum. Lower down in the room 
isa table covered with the larger sized antiquities 
(too good not to be coveted, and too large to be 
carried away); and in front of the lower end wall 
some of the choicer duplicates of the armour in 
the Tower, liberally intrusted to the Institute by 
the Board of Ordnance. — Such is a general de- 
scription of the appearance of the Museum ; and 
I shall now indulge myself with a short account of 
what I consider, in common with others, the richer 
portions of the exhibition not already alluded to. 
Here are no less than five chasubles all of exquisite 
workmanship,—also an antependium (temp. Edw. I.) 
of marvellous beauty, exhibited by Bruno Bowdon, 
Esq. A linen open-worked counterpane of the age 
of Charles I. attracts, as it deserves to do, a great 
deal of attention. In one of the cases I observed 
the large silver gilt oar presented by Queen Elizabeth 
to the corporation of Boston, in this county, and sold 
in 1832, by the Town Council, of whom it was bought 
by the present Lord Brownlow. It has the Queen’s 
cipher E.R. upon it, and is handsome and well 
proportioned. Qn a table is to be seen a most mag- 





nificent monstranci of silver gilt an 
the Jesuits’ College, at Sueniie, anbeaeuan 
curious things brought to this country during 4h, 
present Continental commotions. Hereis the Li 
copy of Magna Charta—of most exquisite a 
ship; also an ancient bell, found on the sy eo 
site of Offa's Palace, at Marden, in Herefordshire A 
clever design, by Holbein, for a clock-stand intended 
as a New Year’s present from Sir Anthony Denn 
Henry VIII., deserves especial notice. You see id 
sue no particular order, but empty mymemoryandmy 
note-book upon you. Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt cop. 
tributes a silver jug tankard with six pegs; and th 
Rev. Mr. Sibthorp a wooden wassail cup of the Vth 
century. There is quitea little treasure of embroidered 
gloves and bags and purses and caps—with a comer 
containing some exquisite enamels, Here are two of 
Bishop Grosseteste’s rings, and a part of his crozier- 
and what will make Lord Hastings angry and les 
proud, a rival mass of indurated chain mail, found 
with a human skull, a most remarkable sword, and an 
iron javelin-head (all of which are exhibited) on the 
banks of the Witham at Stixwould in this county 
Near to this remarkable mass lies a curious specimen 
of double-rivetted chain mail; and not far off the iron 
arm of Clephane of Clephane, with its curious machi. 
nery in the palm to enable the wearer to wield his 
sword. The reliquaries are numerous and good, 
Mr. J. M. Kemble contributes a bronze dish of 
beautiful form, containing an inscription in Runes 
and found at Chertsey in Surrey. I was pleased to 
see some bone skates, some early chessmen, anda few 
curious portraits;—but what pleased me still more 
was a heavy silver spur of the reign of Queen Eliza. 
beth, bearing this inscription on the outer side 
A TRVE KNIGHT BY 
GOD ANGER ME AND TRY 
And this on the inner side :— 
WIN THEME 


1574 
AND WARE THEME 


I could continue this catalogue—and it would be 
easy to enlarge on the benefits likely to be derived 
from temporary museums of the kind. I wish we could 
have had the Chancellor of the Exchequer with us, 
Government should not be backward in assisting the 
Trustees of the British Museum in forming a room 
of British antiquities: but the Trustees themselves 
are somewhat dilatory in the matter, and too many 
of the good things possessed by the nation are kept 
locked up in the strong boxes of the Keeper of the 
Antiquities and his increasing staff of deputies. Let 
the Museum authorities exhibit what they possess — 
and the expressed feeling of the nation “ for more” 
will soon be attended to in the recesses of Downing 
Street. 

Thursday (luckily a fine day) was set apart for 
an excursion to Stow, Gainsborough, and Torksey. 
Stow Church, traditionally called the Mother of 
Lincoln, contains, it is said, some genuine Saxon 
work; and certainly the masses of masonry support- 
ing the tower fully justify the supposition that we 
have here something differing from, and something 
also of an earlier date than, the now well-distin- 
guished Norman. It was too long the custom to 
suppose that whatever was extremely rude was neces. 
sarily Saxon; but further inquiry has assured us that 
we have very few remains of Saxon architecture in 
this country. There are members of the Institute, 
indeed, who shake their heads at the supposition of 
seeing a Saxon shaft; but their heads were motion- 
less while inspecting the bold masonry at Stow. It 
is a ruder architecture than any Norman work we 
possess,—different in its style, evidently of an earlier 
date, and therefore in all probability Saxon. From 
Stow, we went to Gainsborough; where we inspected 
the curious old Henry-the-Eighth mansion witha 
front of wood, a tower of brick, an oriel of stone, 
all of the same age, and described by Leland “asa 
moated manor-place by the west end of the chureh- 
yard.” It was built by one of the Burgh family,— 
perhaps by the first Lord Burgh, who was created 4 
baron in 1487. Henry the Eighth, during his Lir- 
colnshire progress in 1541, was the guest of Lord 
Burgh in this very house;—which contains, or rather 
did contain, some paintings in distemper on the walls 
of the age of Henry the Eighth. The brick and 
stone work are in excellent preservation; but 
wood work, from long neglect and alterations in pre 
gress, is fast disappearing. There is nothing # 
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ye 1084) 
aa of equal importance to the antiquary 
House. Something should be done to 
it; for though the alterations (in red brick) 
in fair enough taste, yet the great object should 
keep as much of the original edifice as pos- 
ne ‘After a hearty lunch at the Vicar’s,—whose 
sible room commands a noble view of the “bricky 
of Burgh House,—we made the best of our 
+ from Gainsborough to Lea, the seat of Sir 
Charles Anderson, the President of our Architec- 
tural Section and the brief historian of the county. 

On the road from Gainsborough to Lea it was impos- 

sible not to have Oliver Cromwell in mind. The 

relief of Gainsborough was his first great action; 
and Mr. Carly le’s six-and-thirty Unpublished Letters 
gl telate to this important period of his life. The 

ce of the country, with the exception of 
wme railway disfigurements, is evidently unchanged ; 
wd I looked with interest on the scene made me- 
norable in history. The road winds along the left 
jank of the river Trent; which often overflows its 
porders and occasions a marshy ground in places not 
carefully drained. We were shown Red Coat Field, 
the place of the skirmish ; and Cavendish’s bog, 
the quagmire described by Cromwell where Col. 
Cavendish fell “my Captain-Lieutenant,” says 
Cromwell,” slaying him with a thrust under his 
short ribs.” At Lea (after a hearty lunch with 
wur guide, Sir Charles Anderson) we inspected the 
aiterations at the Church,_made in good taste 
under the superintendence of Sir Charles: and from 
thence made the best of our way to Torksey,—where 
ye visited the remains of an Elizabethan mansion 
which belonged to Sir Thomas Jermyn. It was 
sacked by the royalists from Newark when its 
owner who was a parliamentarian was out on a 
foraging excursion; and is now a picturesque ruin 
—occasionally immersed by the waters of the Trent. 
We were, however, in time for a hurried kind of tea- 
dinner and the Sectional Meeting (of Architecture) 
inthe evening. Mr. Petit read a paper on South- 
vell Minster, full of minute detail_perhaps too 
minute to be understood when read in the shape of a 
lecture: and was followed by Mr. Sharpe of Lancaster 
with a paper entitled ‘On the Geometrical Period 
of English Architecture.’ Mr. Sharpe is ambitious to 
supersede the terms and classification b thed 
tous by Rickman—and is somewhat over-confident 
of success. I could see, however, no good reason in 
vhat he said for setting aside the nomenclature of 
Rickman; and his Lancet Period—his Geometrical 
Period—his Curvilinear Period—and his Rectilinear 
Period constitute little more than an ingenious 
trifling with a subject based, as it appears to us, on 
gounds simple, exact, and easily understood. 

Friday was another day of excursions. We started 
at nine by a special train for Newark—attracted by 
the fine castle and in some respects still finer church 
tobe seen there. The castle is taken care of,—but 
the church is sadly neglected. The exterior of the 

, the screen, and the great east window are re- 
matkably fine. I could wish to see something done 
towards the removal of the paint from the screen. 
The unsightly gallery should be swept away, and the 
splendid brass of Alan Fleming placed more on 
vhat painters call the line of sight. Unwilling to 
lose any time, I posted off to Hawton (about two 
niles distant)—where there is a disappointing 
church with a beautiful east window and some 
good sculpture of an early period in the chancel. 
I managed to return just in time for our ap- 
pointed meeting—and before I could tell where 
Thad been or what I had seen, the train was off 
for Southwell and its beautiful minster. It 
was Southwell, you will remember, that confirmed 

Commissioners of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment in the selection of the stone employed in that 
building. Many of our party had never seen the 
place before; so that you will readily imagine the 
looks of surprise and the exclamations of delight 
‘easioned by the noble Norman nave—the fine 
Early English east-end lights—the extremely elegant 
tatrance to the Chapter House—and the well-propor- 
tioned Chapter House itself. In the ruins adjoining, 
«Norman Necessarium—a circular erection of five 
wats_a little chapter house in itself, was found to 

e the architect's attention from its simple form 
‘structure. There was much to detain us at South- 


vl—Mr, Petit explaining its peculiarities toa large 








and attentiveaudience. At two, we were on our way 
to Nottingham and Wollaton Hall. A stand of 
hack carriages, cabs and post-chaises awaited our 
arrival at Nottingham; and in less than five minutes 
the station was empty and the members of the 
Institute fairly on the road for Wollaton Hall,—the 
noble seat of Willoughby, Lord Middleton. Wolla- 
ton, it may be as well to inform some of your 
readers, is about three miles from Nottingham,—and 
was built by John Thorpe the architect of Hol- 
land House, for one of the Willoughby family 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is alto- 
gether of stone. The elevation of the exterior is 
fine; and though the ornamentation (as people now 
affect to call it) is a good deal in the crinkum- 
crankum style, I always find my heart warm when I 
see it,for the treatment is certainly picturesque, 
and all the beauties which Sir Joshua pointed out 
in Vanbrugh’s buildings may certainly be found in 
every part of it. Some difigurement has taken place 
in the facade by the removal of a pair of noble steps: 
—otherwise the exterior is much as Thorpe built it. 
I wish I could say the same for the interior, which is 
greatly disappointing,—the furniture and pannelling 
searcely a century old, and the pictures of the worst 
Wardour Street description. . We were well received 
by the noble owner :—nor was his Lordship’s elegant 
entertainment unwelcome to a hungry set of arche- 
ologists, who knew how to appreciate the good viands 
which “ John the butler,’ imbued with some anti- 
quarian feeling himself, took pleasure in renewing 
with a face of wonder at their speedy disappearance. 
His Lordship was very little prepared, at first, for 
such an invasion, He had expected about forty, 
but one hundred and sixty was the number that 
actually came. Of course, many went away “unfed,” 
—and a pretty trick the unfed ones played us. The 
train was ordered at half-past five; and a third of the 
party who were there at the time gave us only a 
quarter of an hour’s grace and then ordered the train 
on without us. The bulk of those left behind ar- 
rived in time to catch the last glimpse of the departing 
carriages,—and you may readily imagine that many 
hard words were used when we found that the train 
had gone. Luckily, as it happened, there was an- 
other train at six; and by that the remainder went,— 
arriving at Lincoln about half-past seven, with tem- 
pers less ruffled than they had carried away with 
them from Nottingham. There was a soirée in the 
evening at the Assembly Rooms given to the mem- 
bers of the Institute by the Mayor and Corporation. 
The younger antiquarians indulged in dancing :— 
while the elderand graveronesrepaired tothe Museum 
in the same building, and wandered, as Tom Warton 
has it, in the pleasant paths of hoar antiquity. 

But our time, as perhaps I may have led you 
incorrectly to imagine, was not wholly devoted to 
excursions and convérsaziones at the Museum. In 
the Historical Section, over which Mr. Hallam pre- 
sided, papers were read, ‘On Henry VIII.’s Pro- 
gress in Lincolnshire in 1541,’ communicated by the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter— On the Battle of Winceby,’ 
a contribution from the Rev. Mr. Massingberd, one 
of the prebends of Lincoiln,—‘ On the Parliaments 
of Lincoln,’ by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne,—t On 
the Family Feuds of Lincolnshire,’ by Lord Monson, 
—and ‘On the Lincoln Mint,’ by Mr. Hawkins, of 
the British Museum. ‘The Funeral Expenses of 
Mary Queen of Scots at Peterborough,’ a commu- 
nication from Mr. Cunningham, was unavoidably 
postponed.—_At the Early and Medieval Section 
(Lord Monson in the chair) Mr. J. M. Kemble deli- 
vered a lecture ‘On the Runes of the Anglo-Saxons;’ 
which he illustrated with numerous drawings, — 
and made as intelligible as a clear head, a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, and a fine voice (of great 
value on such occasions) could possibly make it.. I 
find among the members a frequent unwillingness to 
attend the sectional meetings—expressed with a regret 
that the gentlemen who contribute papers will not 
take the pains to read them with common care or 
find others to read them, .so that they can be both 
heard and understood. Prof. Willis and Mr. Kemble 
command attention as much from manner as from 
matter. 

Saturday was set apart for an excursion to the 
ruins of Kirkstead Abbey and Tattershall Castle. 
We started at nine in carriages kindly contri- 
buted by Mr. Hudson, and on the Great Northern 








Railway opened for us by the directors of the 
line. It was rather a louring morning; but by the 
time we quitted the train and were fairly on the 
Witham on board the steamboat (also liberally pro- 
vided for our use by the Great Northern directors), 
the heavy clouds disappeared and a fine day began. 
At Kirkstead (about a mile or more from the river 
and a pleasant Lincolnshire walk) there is little left 
to see. The Early English chapel, however, and the 
effigy of a knight in armour with a barrel-faced 
helmet, more than repaid us for the disappointment 
we received at the Abbey. On our return to 
the steamboat we found, to the surprise of many 
and the delight of all, a plentiful entertainment 
provided for us by the directors who accompanied 
us. This set us up for Tattershall Castle: — 
to my thinking the noblest specimen of brick 
work to be seen in this country. It is built on 
an oblong plan, with four octagonal turrets; the top 
is boldly machicolated, and there is a range of single- 
light foliated windows above. The dressings are of 
stone, except a corbel table round each turret which 
isof brick. The tower seems to have been connected 
with the other buildings to the eastward. The walls 
are about thirteen feet thick, and there is some elegant 
brick vaulting in several of the passages and windows, 
Some of the old beams remain; but the tower, much 
to the disgrace of Lord Fortescue (its owner), is 
suffered to lie open. The church is of the same period, 
and of stone. 

With Tattershall our day’s excursion was designed 
to have ended. We managed, however, by young 
Mr. Peto’s suggestion and means to visit Boston 
church ; containing one of the noblest perpendicular 
towers in the kingdom — Taunton tower certainly 
not excepted. The line from Lincoln to Boston 
is not yet opened; but waggons with earth run 
along the whole length,—and in a train of huge iron 
shovels or ballast-waggons, as they are called, im- 
promptued and fitted up with seats for the occasion, 
Prospero-like, by Mr. Peto, the excursionists were 
quickly and safely conveyed to Boston. I can 
assure you that this visit to Boston was a great addi- 
tion to the day’s delight,—and that the thanks of the 
party were given heartily and unanimously to the 
directors and Mr. Peto for contributing so largely 
to the enjoyments of the day. A merrier pic-nic 
party of antiquaries was never seen. 

At the General Meeting on Monday certain reso- 
lutions were agreed to, the accounts passed,—and 
Salisbury, under the Presidency of the Right Hon. 
Sidney Herbert, was announced as the next place of 
meeting. Letters of invitation were read, at the 
same time, from Oxford, Hereford, Durham, and 
Chichester. A supplementary Excursion to the 
ruins of the round church at Temple Bruere, about 
ten miles south of Lincoln, was made on Tuesday 
by about thirty members; who remained to inspect 
the excavations made there by Mr. Chaplin, the pro- 
prietor,—a gentleman to whom the members of the 
Institute are under many obligations. 

You are aware that this county was early distin- 
guished for its love of antiquities; and that “ The 
Gentleman's Society at Spalding,”—under the direc- 
tion of Maurice Johnson, the friend of Pope and 
Gay—was known beyond the fens by which it was 
surrounded. The Society was established in 1710; 
and its first volume of Minutes, from which I tran- 
scribe the following rules, was exhibited at Lincoln 
by the Rev. Dr. Moore, the present President of the 
Society. 

The Zconomical Rule. 

The Society must meet or assemble at four. 

When the season requires there must be a Table, two 
Candles, a pair of Snuffers, and a good Fire during the 
Society. 

There must be a pot of Coffee of an ounce to eight dishes 
or in proportion. 

a” must be a pot of Bohea Tea of } an oz. to twelve 
shes, 

There must be twelve clean Pipes and an ounce of the 
best Tobacco. 

There must be a Chamber Pot. 

There must be a Latin Dictionary and a Greek Lexicon. 

The Coffee and Tea must be ready exactly at five and 
taken away before six, which done the Papers must be read 
by some member. 

Then a Tankard of Ale holding one quart and no more 
must be set upon thie table. 

The President must always sit on the right side of the 
chimney and take care of the Fire. 

To this Society, as the Minutes record, Gay for- 
warded the first edition of his * Rural Sports,’ and 
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Pope the first edition of his‘ Windsor Forest.’ The 
criticisms of the Spalding gentlemen are not recorded. 

You will be glad to hear that the Museum was 
made a free exhibition on Saturday to the members 
of the Mechanics’ Institute of Lincoln. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue Meeting of the British Association, our readers 
are aware, opens at Swansea on Wednesday next. 
Our paper of next Saturday will commence our usual 
report of its proceedings with the speech of the 
Marquis of Northampton—to whom Sir Robert Inglis 
will resign the Presidency. The different Sections 
will assemble on Thursday—and continue their meet- 
ings to Tuesday the 15th, inclusive. We take this 
opportunity of reminding members of the desirable- 
ness of being prepared with abstracts of their several 
papers by way of insuring the accuracy of our reports. 
—Excursions will take place on Saturday the 12th 
to interesting points on the sea-coast, to the mining 
valleys of the interior, and to the works and manu- 
factories of the neighbourhood. 


The mortality returns begin to assume again an 
alarming aspect. For the week ending July 22 the 
deaths in the metropolis amounted to 1,096, being 
133 above the average derived from an estimate of 
five summers. Of these, the number arising from 
zymotic diseases—diseases principally caused by the 
prevalence of impure and impolitic sanitary condi- 
tions, and therefore in a great measure removable by 
proper legislation—is not less than 390. As usual, 
the largest waste of life—for waste it undoubtedly is, 
only 50 out of the 1,096 having died of old age and in 
the necessary course of nature—is in the southern 
and eastern districts, Lambeth, Bermondsey, White- 
chapel, &c. It also appears by the returns that 
cholera—English cholera, as it is called,—is rapidly 
spreading. In the corresponding week of last year 
only one case of this disease occurred; this year the 
deaths from it were 21. One of these was Asiatic 
cholera! So here we have the long-looked-for enemy 
at length upon us; we can no longer juggle with 
ourselves about the chances of an escape from the 
frightful visitation. How far this fact, added to the 
already existing moral certainty of its appearance 
sooner or later, ought to strengthen the demand for 
an instant organization of a Board of Health and pre- 
ventive measures, it is almost superfluous to point 
out. The public is familiar with the doctrines which 
we have long preached on the subject. It would be 
idle now to repeat our regrets that London should 
have permitted itself to remain so long without any 
competent board responsible for its health ; but the 
past cannot be changed, and every effort should 
at length be used to secure better conditions for the 
future. 


The persons appointed by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners to inquire into the state of the workhouses of 
the metropolis, with a view to ascertain their condi- 
tion and the accommodation which they would afford 
as temporary hospitals, in case they should be required 
for such a purpose, have made the following general 
suggestions on the subject of the cholera, and the 
way to treat it:— 

** 1. We would urge the necessity, in all cases of cholera, 
of an instant recourse to medical aid, and also under every 
form and variety of indisposition ; for during the preva- 
lence of this epidemic all disorders are found to merge in 
the dominant disease.—2. Let immediate relief be sought 
under disorder of the bowels especially, however slight. 
The invasion of cholera may thus be readily and at once 
prevented.—3. Let every impurity, animal and vegetable, be 
quickly removed to a distance from the habitations; such 
as slaughter-houses, pig-sties, cesspools, and all other 
domestic nuisances.—4. Let all uncovered drains be care- 
fully and frequently cleansed.—5. Let the grounds in and 
around the habitations be drained, so as effectually to 
earry off moisture of every kind.—6. Let all partitions be 
removed from within and without habitations, which un- 
necessarily impede ventilation.—7. Let every room be daily 
thrown open for the admission of fresh air ; and this should 
be done about noon, when the atmosphere is most likely to 
be dry.—8. Let dry scrubbing be used in domestic cleansing, 
in place of water cleansing.—9. Let excessive fatigue and 
exposure to damp and cold, especially during the night, be 
avoided.—10. Let the use of cold drinks and acid liquors, 
especially under fatigue, be avoided, or when the body is 
heated. —11. Let the use of cold acid fruits and vegetables 
be avoided.—12. Let excess in the use of ardent and fer- 
mented liquors and tobacco be avoided.—13, Let a poor diet, 
and the use of impure water in cooking, or for drink, be 
avoided.—14. Let the wearing of wet and insufficient clothing 
be avoided.— 15. Let a flannel or woollen belt be worn 
round the belly.—16, Let personal cleanliness be carefully 
observed.—17, Let every cause tending to depress the moral 





and physical energies be carefully avoided ; let exposure to 
extremes of heat and cold be avoided.—18. Let crowding of 
persons within houses and apartments be avoided.—19. Let 
sleeping in low or damp rooms be avoided.—20. Let fires be 
kept up during the night in sleeping or adjoining apart- 


ments, the night being the period of most danger from. 


attack, especially under exposure to cold or damp.—21. Let 
all bedding and clothing be daily exposed during winter and 
spring to the fire, and in summer to the heat of the sun.— 
22. Let the dead be buried in places remote from the habi- 
tation of the living.” 

Q. E. D., our wit-and-water correspondent, as we 
styled him (he is a goodhumoured one, and says we 
shall furnish the water when he wants it), has ac- 
tually published one of his letters to us in a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘ Suggestions as to the Necessity for a 
Revolution in Philosophy, and Prospectus for the 
Establishment of a New Quarterly to be styled the 
Physical Philosopher and Heterodox Review.’ This 
letter occupies seven fair octavo pages. The writer 
asserts that * with characteristic unfairness” we have 
suppressed his italics in our quotation. The unfair- 
ness was “ characteristic,”—for it was quite uninten- 
tional, as unfairness on our part always is. Quota- 
tions should be accurate; but between the citer and 
the printer it is difficult always to insure a faithful 
imitation of type. To make amends, we publish, 
with full italics and capitals both, his “ recondite phi- 
losophic fact,” as he calls it—his “* new fact”—that 
when his cork and brass (we beg his pardon, cork 
and brass) sink in water “a physical power is in 
action somewhere, but hitherto overlooked, and is 
represented by the height in the glass at which the 
water stands in every experiment on specific gravity, 
AFTER, compared with its level in the tumbler BEFORE 
the immersion of the materials weighed."—We beg 
pardon of our readers—in good faith we do so—but 
we have noticed the above for two reasons. First, it 
is very satisfactory to us when a letter rejected for 
its contents, with or without other grounds, is pub- 
lished by the writer, and we can refer those who may 
choose to the means of forming a judgment without 
inflicting the necessity of doing so on all whether 
they like it or not. Secondly, the Society which our 
correspondent D. recommended, the combination of 
heterodox philosophers, is one which we really be- 
lieve would be useful, and would save many from 
being misled—though not exactly in the way which 
the heterodox philosophers think. And as Q. E. D. 
seems to be in earnest in his effort for its establish- 
ment (if not, his mode of joking is the merest teeto- 
talism—water without any wit at all,—and we tell 
him candidly, we shall furnish no water to people who 
don’t mix), we desire that all the discoverers should 
know that they have a friend who is willing to place 
himself at their head, and to be their Smith O’ Brien 
in the coming struggle for the repeal of the union 
between mathematics and natural philosophy. Shame 
on them if they abandon him to the Saxon! If they 
miss this opportunity, they will’ deserve that Newton's 
viceroys should keep them down for ever. 

We are informed that Mr. James Moncrief Arnott, 
surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the Professorship at University College 
vacated by the resignation of Professor Syme ;—and 
it is stated that he has accepted the appointment. 

Our notice last week of the re-interment of the 
remains of Queen Mary of Gueldres omits certain 
words in the inscription on the coffin—for the sake 
of which we reprint the inscription entire. ‘‘ Mary 
of Gueldres, queen of James II. king of Scots, interred 
in the church of the Holy Trinity, Edinburgh, a.p. 
1463, removed from thence and re-interred in the 
Chapel Royal, Holyrood, 15th July 1848."An 
Edinburgh correspondent sends us the following 
additional particulars.— The queen’s skull, of which 
a cast has been taken, is somewhat remarkable in 
form. The head is unusually short from front to 
back fora woman; the forehead broad, but not high. 
The nose has been very prominent, while the cheek 
bones and the jaws are characterized by great deli- 
cacy. The vault to which the queen’s remains have 
been removed, in the Abbey Church of Holyrood, 
is not older than the reign of James VI.,—the 
original royal vault having been destroyed along 
with the choir of the church in which it stood by the 
English army under the Earl of Hertford (afterwards 
the Protector Somerset), a.p. 1544. To this vault, 
however, not only the remains of James V., his first 
queen Magdalene, &c., as mentioned by you, were 
removed by James VI., but (what should be of more 





interest in the present case) those o Ta 
queen's own husband. Whether, nones I, the 
speak of them as now re-united is extremel, Yor 
ful, owing to the successive spoliations of the 

of the Revolution and of 1768, when the fee. 
the nave fell in. It may possibly interest you « 
however, to learn that the persevering exertions 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland for the 4 
vation of the Collegiate Church of the Holy Trt, 
founded by the queen, are likely now to be crowned 
with success, after hope seemed vain. The church 
had been already sold to the North British Railwa 

Company and designs furnished for a new one an 
the magistrates, the patrons of the church Were 
persuaded to alter their plans. The materials have 
been bought back from the Railway Company; and 
it is resolved to rebuild the ancient edifice on a 
commanding site on the Calton Hill. This delicate 
task has been committed to Mr. Bryce, an enthu. 
siastic admirer of the architecture of the Middle Ages; 
—and under his care every stone of the venerable 
edifice has been marked and numbered so as to admit 
of its removal and restoration to its original position 
in the transplanted church. Meanwhile, the old church 
has a very singular and somewhat grotesque look 
being numbered all over likea phrenological cranium! 
If this removal be successfully effected, it will sur. 
pass the famed feats of the American house-lifters, 
The Church consists of a choir and transepts, with a 
smaller second transept or chapel on the north side 

ofthe choir. The latter is terminated at the east end 

with a beautiful apse. The groining of the roof and 

much of the carving, particularly in the interior, is 
very fine,—and many portions of it are singularly 
grotesque. Mr. Rickman describes it as ‘the choir 
and transepts of a small but very beautiful cross 
church. The interior,’ he says, ‘is a very beautiful, 
decorated composition, with the capitals of the piers 
enriched with foliage not exceeded in design or execu- 
tion in any English cathedral.’ After alluding to 
the fine bosses of the ceiling, the mouldings, and other 
details, he adds, ‘This building is all of good deeo- 
rated character, and is deserving of good examination 
and study.’” 

Among curiosities lately brought to the metro- 
polis, we may mention the arrival of a living speci- 
men of a large species of seal, caught in the southern 
seas on the Crozet Island. This animal is not alto- 
gether unknown to naturalists. It is the sea-lion of 
Anson’s voyage,—the sea-elephant, or Phoquea trompe 
of Perron’s voyage tc Australia. It is a species of 
Phoca; but is much larger than the common seal— 
from which it is distinguished not only by its size, but 
by its broad flat head, blunt nose, and the short, flat 
channelled hairs of its skin. The teeth are also very 
different. This animal was met with in the voyage 
of H.M. ships Erebus and Terror; and a drawing of 
it is given in Shaw’s ‘Zoology.’ It is now nearly six 
months since the present specimen was first caught; 
but although it has borne its voyage well, and grown 
during the passage, the atmosphere of London has 
evidently a depressing effect on it,—and we question 
if it will survive long. It was bought at the Cape, 
and brought to this country by Captain Triscott of 
the Mathesis. Since the above was written, we are 
informed that the creature has died—and will be 
dissected by Prof. Owen.— Whilst on zoological 
curiosities, we may state that the Zoological Society 
of London has just received a living specimen of the 
Cobra di Capello, from the East Indies. 

These Windsor improvements for the convenience 
of the Castle prove, after all, a public loss. The 
Little or Home Park, it appears by the Bill now 
before Parliament, is to be a closed territory, without 
the least right on the part of the public to admit- 
tance. Weare sorry for this. We have no wish to 
abridge the retirement which Royalty seems to love; 
but we are unwilling to see the public excluded from 
scenes hallowed by genius and encircled with a long 
chain of interesting associations. It is time, t 
appears, to take a public farewell of Herne’s Oak. 
The Woods and Forests are about to include it m 
the new private additions to the Castle grounds;— 
and the tens of thousands, born and unborn, to whom 
Shakspeare has made it and will continue to make 
memorable must leave Windsor without an opp 
tunity of seeing it. This seems hard, consider 
how very few things remain to us connected with 
Shakspeare and his works, The inclosure of the 
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com enjoyment away from the Windsor 
- ages will aed a source of disappointment 
Longe lves only, but to every American who 
not to ourse’ re 
ysits England. The subject was brought before the 
House at the second reading of the Bill: — Mr. 
Ewart observing that “ Government ought to make 
arrangement by which the public would still 
te admitted to that part of the Park where Herne’s 
stood.” Lord Morpeth (the chief Commissioner 
with the progress of the Bill) replied, 
«With regard to Herne’s Oak, he believed that 
there were three or four trees in different parts 
of the Park, each of which was pointed out as the 
identical one; but that according to the best anti- 
uaries the original Herne’s Oak no longer existed.” 
Now, this reply is only ingenious,—and does not 
meet the point in dispute. Antiquaries, it is true, 
are not agreed whether the now so-called Herne’s 
Oak be the oak particularly alluded to by the Poet; 
put there is no doubt that the tree still held sacred 
to Herne the Hunter and visited by thousands 
every year isan oak of Shakspeare’s period, — and 
that the site whereon it standsis hallowed to a nation 
by the genius of its greatest writer. Surely, a small 
lodge might be erected at the nearest point of entrance 
to the tree, and some poor pensioner put in charge 
of it, without trespassing on the retirement of Her 
Majesty. An appreciation of Shakspeare has never 
been a distinguishing feature in the House of Ha- 
hover. 

A new, easy, and, we believe, cheap process of 
silvering glass has just been patented by Mr. Drayton 
of No. 310, Regent Street. This new method will 
entirely do away with the old, injurious, and dilatory 

ess of silvering by mercury and tin. Nor is 
this its only advantage. The silvering is richer in 
its texture than that produced by the old process ; 
and it may be touched with the finger and _ still 
left untarnished. This important improvement is 
produced by a solution of nitrate of silver in water 
and spirit mixed with ammonia and the oils of cassia 
and of cloves, Some of the glass thus silvered is 
extremely beautiful. 

We notice with pleasure that the views which we 
have preached in connexion with the working of the 
Ragged School system are beginning to prevail 
amongst the friends of that institution generally— 
especially with regard to the necessity of adding some 
species of industrial training to the ordinary mental 
instruction given. This would be an entirely new 
feature in the plan, and certainly one not contem- 
plated by the original movers in the matter; but in 
our opinion, as we have said before, it must become 
in the end the great instrument by which the redemp- 
tion of the pariah-class can be secured. An influen- 
tial meeting of the Ragged School Union was held 
recently at the Guildhall, under the presidency 
of the Lord Mayor, when views in harmony with 
these were developed. It is very well to receive the 
unwashed urchins from the streets, and attempt to 
give them the faculties of reading, writing, and so 
forth; — but should the work of reformation be 
abandoned when hopes of success begin to appear ? 
Let it always be remembered that many, per- 
haps a majority, of these children of improvidence 

ve no homes, and of the rest most of them have 
homes which are so only in the name. They are 
equally without useful friends or means of acquiring 
an honest vocation. It is, therefore, profitless to 
give them the ability to read, unless it be accom- 
yd by the knowledge and the habit of labour. 

must rest on work. The most needful thing for 
the unprovided child is a trade, a vocation. No 
attempt to raise the moral character of the outcast 
can be successful unless it provide him with the 
means of earning a livelihood. Independence of 
ime can be obtained only by work. We therefore 
jail with satisfaction the idea of annexing any species 
of industrial school to the ragged school,—though we 

the most satisfactory and efficient plan would 
be the institution of an agricultural colony or school. 
Whatever may be the location of the children in 
after life whether at home or in the colonies — 
We think it desirable that, as a rule, they should 
not be encouraged to settle in large cities. They 
thould be cut off as far as practicable from all old 
associations, removed out of the way of strong temp- 
tations, and taught to exercise their new-found virtues 
in less dangerous scenes than great capitals furnish 
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to the poor and weak. While on this subject, we 
will suggest to the committee of the Union the de- 
sirableness of a change of theirleading name. Ragged 
School is a term at once repulsive to the desired pupil 
and disgusting to the patron. Why not adopt, instead, 
an elevating designation. Even the waifs and strays 
of St. Giles’s would be attracted sooner to a lyceum 
than to a ragged school. If the industrial element 
be added to the teaching given, why not borrow a 
term from old John Beliers, and call the pariah 
institution—a College of Industry ? 

The Manchester Examiner announces the death, 
on Monday morning last, of Mr. Edward Baines of 
Leeds,—aged seventy-three. “He was,” says that 
paper, “the architect of his own fortune; having by 
industry, energy, thrift, and ability, wrought up his 
way in the world from the position of a journeyman 
printer until he became one of the most prominent 
men in Leeds, and the representative of that town 
in three successive Parliaments. At the commence- 
ment of the present century, he obtained possession 
of the Leeds Mercury ; which, in his hands, gradually 
increased in popularity until it became one of the 
most widely-circulated and profitable of provincial 
journals. Under the editorship and control of his 
sons, the paper still retains its high position. Mr. 
Baines was the author of several works:—one of 
which, ‘The History of the French War,’ rapidly 
became very popular, and obtained a great sale.” 

If the mania for Revolution be universal on the 
Continent, the mania for Colonization seems to be 
almost universal in England. Well, indeed, is it for 
us that our social panacea is one of peace and order. 
Men may go wild about their theories without 
doing much harm so long as they adhere to theory. 
Even revolution is very fine in the abstract or at a 
distance. Utopias are charming to contemplate as 
we sit by the home fire-side, surrounded by the 
domestic laws ; organization of industry is pleasant 
in the pages of Louis Blanc, whatever it may be 
in ateliers nationaux,—and few would object, on 
moral grounds, to the communism of Jcarie, un- 
less startled by its archetype in the Faubourgs 
of Paris. In spite of untoward circumstances, the 
idea of association of work, nevertheless, advances in 
the world. It mixes itself up with every plan of 
reform and of the future—communistic, coloniza- 
tional, philanthropic. In Frankfort there is a con- 
gress of workmen from all parts of Germany met 
to deliberate upon the interests of their order: and 
already they have determined to found a large 
society,—and to empower all employers to retain a 
portion of each man’s weekly earnings, to go to the 
formation of a common fund for the support of aged 
workers on their arrival at fifty. Ashort time since, 
we noticed as a sign of the times an association for 
conducting colonization on episcopalian principles : 
now we have another plan, originating with the 
labouring classes, but largely patronized by philan- 
thropic dukes and noble lords, for constructing a 
railway of six hundred miles in length through 
forest and swamp—namely, from Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, to Quebec in Lower Canada—and settling 
the country along the line. Never did more 
Utopian scheme enter the brain of an enthusiast. 
O’Connor’s land scheme is a thousand times less 
chimerical than this. Lord Ashley might well say 
that this was an idea from which the largest and 
most astute capitalists of Europe would shrink. 
Emigration and colonization may be very well: but 
if the emigrant workmen, with their small savings, 
commence making railways before they have any- 
thing to carry, they will soon find themselves in- 
volved in ruin. The history of Australian settle- 
ment should be well pondered by those inclined to 
engage in such an enterprise. Were colonization 
undertaken by the State and all its vast resources 
brought to bear thereon, certain public works might 
perhaps be undertaken with advantage at the first; 
but for many years they could not yield a pro- 
fit upon the outlay,—and nothing less than a deep 
national exchequer could support the interim drain. 
In the ordinary way of colonization, it is absurd to 
think of making a railway before you have got 
houses to live in, and crops and produce to transport 
to the best markets. As soon asa colony is rich 
enough to need a railway and be able to maintain it, 
one will inevitably be made. Capital will be found 
for the purpose as soon as the investment is con- 





sidered eligible. We are entirely of opinion, with 
the Emigration Commissioners, that this railway 
project is a dangerous mistake—and, if persevered 
in, will only involve those who render themselves 
liable to it in irretrievable misfortunes. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
and Deceased British Artists, is OPEN Daily from Ten till Six. 
Admission, ls, ; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


FREE EXHIBITION of MULREADY’S PAINTINGS, &c.— 
This Exhibition is NOW OPEN, FREE, every day. except Satu 
day, at the SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN-STREET, ADELPH 
from Nine till Dusk, sy Tickets: to be had at Messrs. Colnaghi 
13, Pall Mall East ; J. Cundall’s, 12, Old Bond-street; and H. 
Graves’, 6, Pall Mall.—The Exhibition WILL CLOSE on SATUR- 
DAY, the 12th of August. Admission ls. each person. 
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ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA, 

NEW EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
representing MOUNT ATNA, in SICILY, under three aspects— 
Evening, Sunrise, and during an Eruption; and the INTERIOR 
of ST. MAKK’s at VENICE, with two effects—Day and Night. 
peng see latter, the Grand Machine Organ will perform. Open 
from Ten till Six.—Admittance, 2s.; Children under Twelve 
Years, Half-price. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The LECTURES 
ofISHAM BAGGS, Esq., will be continued during the Next 
Week only: on the NATURAL HISTORY of the ELECTRICAL 
EELS, illustrated by Galvanic Experiments, and on entirely 
new and important Experiments in ELECTRICITY, explaini 
the PHENOMENA of THUNDERSTORMS and the CAUSH 
of LIGHTNING. POPULAR LECTURES by Dr. RYAN and 
Dr. BACHHOFFNE Dioramie Effects are exhibited in the 
New Dissolving Views, which, with the Chromatrope and Micro- 
scope, are shown on the large Disc. Experiments with the Diver 
and Diving Bell New Machinery and Models described.—Ad- 
mission, 18.; Schools, Half-price.—The New Catalogue, ls. 





SOCIETIES 


Erano.ocicaL.—June 7.—Sir C. Malcolm, V.P., 
in the chair.—A paper ‘On the Albanians,’ by 
J. H. Skene, Esq., was read.— There are three 
principal distinctions among the inhabitants of the 
yreek Provinces still forming a part of the 
Turkish Empire. The Osmanlis of pure Asiatic 
blood and the Greeks are two of these great 
families differing in race and in faith: the third, 
which is composed of the Albanian nation, is dis- 
tinct from either. The Albanians are divided 
into four tribes—the Gheghides and Mirdites, the 
Toskides, the Tsamides, and the Liapides.—The 


| country of the Gheghides extends from the frontier of 


the Austrian territory of Cattaro round the Monte- 
negro, and following the ridges which unite it to 
Mount Scardus it reaches the Herzegovina, while it 
is bounded onthe south by the river Drino. Scutari 
or Scodra is their chief town, and Dulcigno, Alessio 
and Durazzo belong to them. The Mirdites are 
merely a branch of the Gheghides, and speak the 
same dialect. They occupy the Pashalik of Croja, 
and their capital is Oross. These people are of 
lofty stature and athletic frame; and their swarthy 
complexion and black eyes still retain the character- 
istics of their supposed Caucasian origin. The 
Toskides are the handsomest of the Albanians, 
They have noble features, with fair hair and blue 
eyes, indicating the mixture of Georgian blood 
which probably flows in their veins. They are less 
warlike and less Herculean in stature than the other 
tribes. The country occupied by this tribe lies to 
the south of that of the Gheghides and Mirdites, 
and extends to the River Vojatza. It is called by 
them Toskuria. Their principal places are Elbas- 
san and Berat—called by the Turks Arnaout Bel- 
grad in order to distinguish it from Belgrade on the 
Danube. The women of the Toskides are remark- 
able for their beauty, like those of Georgia—whence 
they come according to some writers. The Liapides 
are the worst of the Albanian tribes,— living by 
rapine and murder. Their evil name has sullied the 
reputation of the whole nation. They infest the 
roads to plunder the traveller—and often ransack 
whole villages. They convert their booty into arms; 
curious collections of which may be found in their 
mountain homes—whither they retire at the end 
of their roving campaign. They are cruel, fierce 
and treacherous, of forbidding countenance, sinister 
expression, short and ungainly person. Liapouria, 
which includes the whole country inhabited by the 
Liapides, extends as far south as the plain of Delvino, 
and is composed of bleak and barren hills. The 
Tsamides are the most peaceable and industrious of 
the tribes. They are devoted to trade and agricul- 
ture. The purity of race has been less scrupulously 
preserved among them than with the northern tribes 
—yet they are for the most part fair-haired. They 
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dress with great splendour; their clothes being 
coyered with gold lace and embroidery. They in- 
habit the country watered by the Thyamis;—which 
is opposite the Island of Corfu—and the regions about 
the River Acheron, extending nearly as far as the 
Gulf of Ambracia on the south, and reaching to the 
plains of Jannina towards the east. They call their 
territory Tsamduria. Margarite, Paramythia, and 
Philates are their principal towns. The want of 
written documents —their language being nearly 
oral—renders the history of this people exceedingly 
obscure; and the silence preserved by the Greek and 
Byzantine writers has reduced the data within a very 
narrow compass. The origin of this nation, in the 
very heart of Greece—so different from their neigh- 
bours in manners, appearance, language, and costume 
— is stilla matter of research. 

‘On some Human Remains recently dug out of 
Lamel Hill, the well-known Windmill Hill, near Hes- 
lington, York,’ by Dr. Thurnam.—Human bones were 
found in great numbers from within about three feet 
of the top of the mound—but complete skeletons 
only existed at a level varying from ten and a-half to 
twelve feet from the summit. These are uniformly 
laid from west to east—the feet to the east. They 
are of both sexes—but those of adult males pre- 
ponderate. The teeth are much worn down. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Entomological, 8, P.m. 
— Royal Institution, 2.—Monthly Meeting. 
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THE SALE AT STOWE. 

Tue sale of the effects of the Duke of Buckingham 
at Stowe will commence on Tuesday the 1] 4th instant, 
and extend over a period of thirty-seven days. 
The public view commenced on Thursday last. The 
house and grounds will be found to repay a visit. 
The way from London is by the North-Western 
Railway to the Wolverton station, a distance of fifty- 
two miles and a half,—and from thence to Bucking- 
ham, a distance of twelve miles. Stowe is, as it were, 
almost a part of the town ‘of Buckingham. The cata- 
logue price (15s.) admits a party of four. Without 
it there is no admission. 

Many fine things have been said about Stowe. Be- 
fore the time of Sir Richard Temple the first Lord 
Cobham of that name the place had little to boast 
of. The friend of Pope first made it what it now is. 
Other spots might be converted into the same ter- 
restrial paradise by a person possessing the same taste 
and the same means as the munificent Cobham. It 
is Pope who says—speaking of narrow valleys un- 
watered and unplanted— 

Lo, Cobham comes and floats them with a lake. 
And then, poet-like, he prophesies what the barren 
place is to become when the hand of taste directs the 


operations,— 
Time shall make it grow 
A work to wonder at—perhaps a Stowe. 

In the grounds of Stowe Thomson drew fresh inspi- 
ration for his amended ‘Seasons’ :— 

O, lead me to the wide-extended walks, 

‘The fair majestic paradise of Stowe! 

Not Persian Cyrus on Ionia’s shores, 

E’er saw such sylvan scenes ; such various art 

By genius fir'd, such ardent genius tam’d 

By cool, judicious art; that in the strife, 

All beauteous Nature fears to be outdone. 
In these “ Elysian Vales” the great Lord Chatham 
when a young man acquired his early love of liberty; 
—here Capability Brown filled the office of kitchen- 
gardener and caught that taste for landscape garden- 
ing of which he has left so many memorable 
examples;—here Congreve and Vanbrugh were fre- 
quent visitors;—here Pope delighted to think down 
hours to moments;—and here Horace Walpole occa- 
sionally stayed on state occasions. “ Every acre at 
Stowe,” says Walpole, “brings to one’s mind some 
instance of the parts or pedantry, of the taste or 
want of taste, of the ambition or love of fame, or 
greatness or miscarriages, of those that have inha- 
bited, decorated, planned, or visited the place. Pope, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, Kent, Gibbs, Lord Cobham, 
Lord Chesterfield, the mob of nephews, the Lyttei- 
tons, Grenvilles, Wests, Leonidas Glover, and 
Wilkes, the late Prince of Wales, the King of Den- 
mark, Princess Amelia, and the proud monuments 
of Lord Chatham's services now enshrined there, 





now anathematized there, and now again command- 
ing there, with the Temple of Friendship, like the 
Temple of Janus, sometimes open to War and 
sometimes shut up in factious cabals—all these 
images crowd upon one’s memory and add visionary 
personages to the charming scenes, that are so 
enriched with fanes and temples, that the real pro- 
spects are little less than visions themselves,” ‘* There 
is no sallying out of the house,” he says in another 
letter, “ without descending a flight of steps as high 
as St. Paul’s.” There is some truth in the descrip- 
tion even now,—though the house has been materially 
altered since Walpole’s time. The open colonnades 
to the north were not a part of the original building, 

The grounds are studded with temples, obelisks, 
columns, grottoes and bridges, There are a comic mo- 
nument to the memory of Congreve, an Egyptian 
pyramid to the memory of Vanbrugh, columns to 
King George II., Queen Caroline and Lord Cobham, 
Gothic and Grecian temples, pebble alcoves and shell 
bridges, temples of modern and ancient Virtue, a her- 
mitage and a St. Augustine’s cave, a witch’s house and 
a temple of British worthies. “ I do like,” says Wal- 
pole, speaking of Stowe, “that Albano glut of build- 
ings, let them be ever so much condemned.” He 
adds, however, in another place, and with equal 
justice, “ We supped in the grotto at Stowe, which 
is as proper to this climate as a sea-coul fire would 
be in the dog-days at Tivoli.” 

Tt will be as well to remember when at Stowe, that 
Richard Lord Cobham, the founder of the place, 
died in 1749—and that Pope, though a good poet, 
was certainly not a prophet when he foretold that 
the last words of his noble friend would be, “Save 
my country, Heaven!” In his last moments (it is 
Hannah More who relates the story), not being able 
to carry a glass of jelly to his mouth, he was in such 
a passion, feeling his own weakness, that he threw 
jelly, glass and all into Hester Grenville’s face, and 
then expired. Hester Grenville was his niece, and 
subsequently the wife of the great Lord Chatham. 
But it is time to have done with this kind of gossip- 
ping about Lord Cobham and his friends, and to come 
to the more immediate subject of our notice—the 
approaching sale on the premises, by Messrs. Christie 
& Manson, “of the contents of Stowe House.” 

The sale of the service of plate, the real treasure 
of the house, occupies five days; the cellar of wine 
also engrosses five days, and the pictures altogether 
four. The sale opens with the Majolica, or Raffaelle 
ware—perhaps, with the single exception of the 
Fountaine Collection, at Narford, in Norfolk, the 
richest to be seen in this country. The China—the 
Chelsea especially—is both numerous and good. A 
dealer with a long purse and alittle patience may make 
a fine thing out of Stowe. The money must be paid 
on delivery, and it is not every dealer in London who 
can pay immediately for what he buys. The third 
day’s sale contains “ a jewel designed for a Bénitoire,” 
(a cinque-cento design of the period of Cellini)—a pair 
of solid ivory round-backed arm-chairs, presented by 
Warren Hastings to Queen Charlotte—and the toilet- 
table of silver, with its companion glass, presented 
by the gallant and gay Duke of Buckingham to his 
mistress, the Countess of Shrewsbury. A lesson is 
to be read at every page of the Catalogue. Lot 682 
of the sixth day’s sale is “a magnificent octangular 
hall lanthorn, the frame of or-molu, surmounted by 
a ducal coronet, and glazed with coats of arms of 
stained glass”; and lot 1827 of the twenty-eighth 
day “a brass fender and fire-irons, a guard, a kettle 
and a coal-box.” Of the pictures we shall have 
something to say when the sale takes place. The 
great curiosity is the Chandos portrait of Shakspeare, 
thus described in the Catalogue of the twenty-third 
day’s sale (Thursday, the 14th of September) :— 

Lot 382. The celebrated Chandos Portrait of Shakspeare. 
This renowned portrait is presumed to be the work of Bur- 
bage, the first actor of Richard IIL. who is known to have 
handled the pencil. Itthen became the property of Joseph 
Taylor, the Poet’s Hamlet ; who dying about the year 1653, 
left it by will to Sir William D’Avenant, At the death of 
D’Avenant, in 1663, it was bought by Betterton the actor; 
and when he died, Mr. Robert Keck, of the Inner Temple, 
gave Mrs. Barry the actress forty guineas for it. From Mr. 
Keck it passed to Mr. Nicholl, of Minchenden House, South- 
gate, whose only daughter and heiress, Margaret, married 
James, Marquis of Carnarvon, afterwards Duke of Chandos ; 
from whom it descended in right of his wife to the present 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 

Now, setting aside the particular wording of the early 
part of this description, the errors which it contains 





are remarkable enough. The ictare was enti certain] 
painted after Shakspeare’s death —and — heliey, 
after the Restoration. Taylor the actor died in | 2 
without a will,—and D*Avenant in 1668, not ] ~j 
There is not the remotest shadow of a proof ane 
was bought by Betterton from D*Avenant.- alt 
purchase from Mrs. Barry after the death of Bet. 
terton is rather an involved story. The Picture j 
one, notwithstanding, that deserves to realize a “ 
sum, It is said to have belonged to D'Avenant 
and while in the hands of Betterton wag ¢eopj 
we know, by Kneller for D*Avenant’s friend and 
assistant Dryden. Now, D*Avenant lived in inter. 
course with many to whom the face of Shakspeare 
was certainly familiar. It is not likely, therefore 
that if he had a picture of the Poet (of whom = 
know he was a professed admirer) it would he a 
fancy portrait,—and one, moreover, not yery poetic 
in its appearance. Nor is it likely that Kneller 
would have copied a fancy portrait: and Dryden 
we know, refers to Kneller’s copy as an indubitable 
portrait of the great Poet— 

Shakspeare, thy gift I place before my sight, 

With awe I ask his blessing ere I write, 

With reverence look on his majestic face, 

Proud to be less but of his god-like race. 
Surely the original of the portrait from whence Dry- 
den drew occasional inspiration should sell for some- 
thing more than its mere merits as a work of Art, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
‘ Z Augsburg, July, 

Durrinc the long interval oftime which has elapsed 
since the overthrow of Napoleon, all the civilized 
nations in Europe have been emulating each other in 
the cultivation of the Fine Arts; and if the excel. 
lency of the old masters has not yet been attained, 
there can be no doubt that a great advance towards 
it has been made. Schools have been established 
wherever taste and opulence engendered a disposition 
to patronize, and in those schools have been formed 
many admirable draughtsmen :—for models, statues, 
casts and masterpieces of outline were presented to 
their observation, and commented on by professors of 
competent knowledge. As far as drawing goes, the 
best means of information have been open to the 
student; but, strange as it may appear, a systematic 
theory of colour, as applicable to oil painting, does 
not seem, either in recent or more remote times, to 
have occupied the thoughts of any of those whose 
office it has been to instruct the student. The Lectures 
on Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds are known to 
everybody. As acollection of general remarks on the 
art they are very valuable; but the theory of colouring 
never comes under discussion! This is the more 
extraordinary, because he is known to have thought 
much on the subject, and to have tried many experi- 
ments for the purpose of ascertaining a preferable 
mode of dealing with the colours which he employed: 
and such an omission can only be accounted for by 
supposing either that he had come to no satisfactory 
conclusions on the matter, or that, having arrived at 
such, he resolved to keep his knowledge a secret. 

Giothe is the only author who has fairly grappled 
with the subject, as referable to painting: —but 
having himself no practical knowledge of the art, 
his book on the doctrine of colours (Farbenlehre) left 
much to be desired, and on its first appearance was 
not studied by artists with that-interest which it de- 
serves, — Many books have been written, giving 
arbitrary directions how to begin and continue the 
execution of an oil painting; but the rules laid down 
in them are founded on the mere experience of 
the author, without any examination of the truth 
or error on which his experience may repose. One 
of the most esteemed of these books—at least, in 
the Continental schools—is a work written origin- 
ally in French, by M. B. L. Bouvier, Member of 
the Society of Arts at Geneva, and formerly a stu- 
dent at the Academy in Paris. This has been trans- 
lated into German by Dr. C. F. Prange, Professor 
of the Academy of Arts in Berlin and President of 
the School of Arts at Halle,—and is considered as 3 
text-book at Paris, Berlin and Munich, and as arich 
mine of information for every beginner. To condemn 
it were unjust,—for it contains much that is useful and 
necessary to be known; but it has the defect already 
alluded to, namely, a total absence of first principles 
relative to the use of colour. All that the author 
can advance for the information of the student ™ 
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= him how to employ his materials, is to set 
iahing more generosity than reason, that there 
ms primitive colours (urspriingliche Farben),— 
by mixing one or more of those colours with 
, interminable compounds may be formed,— 
ind that the mixtures so made ought to be used in 
gach and such cases. The variety and complication 
of the directions relative to the use of these com- 
pounds (grounded on no reason, and therefore inviting 
jitle interest Or respect) are enough to disgust any 
one but an enthusiast :—nay, the very sight of the 
palette which figures in an appendix to the book is 
enough to daunt the courage of an enthusiast himself. 
There, on the outward edge of the palette, is seen 
atriple row of mixtures, 66 in number; and within 
these again is placed another row of 42 relative mix- 
tures, Which are called half-tones. This, of itself, 
is sufficient to call forth a feeling of welcome towards 
any new work which may bring with it a more simple 
mode of instruction. es 

At Munich they have endeavoured to facilitate 
matters, as far as portrait painting is concerned, by 
getting up pattern cards of colour for different com- 

xions. These are given to the student. Should 
he be required to paint a person with a fair skin, he 
takes his card No. 1 (or whatever it may be) and 
guides himself by that. Is he to paint a swarthy 
sabject, — he takes the card referable to it, and 
follows the order of colour which is set forth there. 
The result of this manner of painting must be, that 
nature is never followed,—and that the natural colour 
of any one who desires to have his portrait painted 
must give way to a preconceived arrangement of 
tints, This system may be acted upon and respected 
by the student as long as his mind is too weak or 
tinorous to move without the assistance of a master, — 
and by students of a limited capacity it will, perhaps, 
eer remain an object of veneration; but any one 
uainted with the professional habits of artists, 
especially at Munich, will have observed that as 
won as the mind of the man of real genius has been 
isciplined as far as it can be in the schools, and has 
had in addition to this the usual acquaintance with 
nature derived from model painting, he throws off 
at once all obedience to the laws of prescriptive 
colouring, and uses his pigments not according to 
ay pattern card but according to his own feeling. 
The natural inference from this fact is, that the 
fnished and talented student discovers that the 
path which has been pointed out to him as that by 
which he may arrive at excellence in colouring is 
adevious and wearisome affair,_the space between 
mature and his own perceptions much shorter; and 
that an imitation of nature is much more easily 
attainable by working according to the dictates of 
hisown eye than by using the orthodox compounds 
of his school professors. It was thus that Bona- 
parte—out of patience with old-fashioned and com- 
plicated systems of military tactics—followed the 
inspiration of his own genius: but although he beat 
the Austrian generals out of every inch of territory 
which they possessed, he did not beat them out 
of the conviction that his new tactics were utterly 
They had followed the old system so long 
and so religiously that they could not believe it to be 
at variance with good sense. Thus it is also, and 
must be, with painting and with everything else. 
Persons who have followed an old track until they 
we familiar with it will not believe that it leads them 
wongly or out of their way till experience demon- 
states the contrary to all mankind and causes all 
mankind to laugh at them for pursuing it. 

Ina work recently published in this country, by 
M. Liberat Hundertpfund, entitled ‘The Art of 
Painting brought back to its Simplest and Surest 
Principles’ (Die Malerie, &c.), a very valuable dis- 
covery has been applied to the practice of oil painting, 
as to render it comparatively easy and to ground 
ton an intelligible theory. Such at least is the 
opinion current amongst the more distinguished 
utists and professors at Munich. Hundertpfund is a 

painter residing at Augsburg—and appears 
tobe one of those indefatigable inquirers who find 
out the right road to an object by wandering on roads 
ate wrong, perceiving that they are so, and 
sarting afresh in a new direction. His own account 
of the matter, which I shall here epitomize, will 
point out the way by which he arrived at his 
present discovery, 
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Having completed the usual academy-studies, 
he was induced by circumstances to commence his 
careeras a portrait painter; and was consequently 
doomed to hear, from his employers and their friends, 
many of those remarks which are borne with good 
humour by artists out of respect for the innocent 
simplicity from which they proceed. At first he was 
an admirer of the strong contrast of light and shade 
which characterizes the works of Rembrandt,—and, 
therefore arranged the windows of his painting-room 
so as to produce them on the person of his sitter. 
But this did not always please. Persons—aye, even 
such as could not be deemed destitute of what the 
world calls education,—who by acquaintance with 
their looking-glasses had become assured of the fair- 
ness of their complexions, would not believe that one 
side of their noses could under any circumstances 
exhibit so dingy an appearance as that which they 
saw on the canvas; and in order to convince him 
that their incredulity was not unreasonable, placed 
their faces in the most powerful glare of light for 
the purpose of demonstrating that both sides of them 
were equally white. Remarks of this kind, how- 
ever, led him up to a truth,—namely, that his shadows 
wanted the clearness of those derived from nature. 
While he was busied with experiments to find out 
a better mode of imitating the transparency of the 
natural shadow, a glass prism fell into his hands. 
This was a source of great delight to him. The 
colours produced by it, and their operation on each 
other, became an engrossing subject of his thoughts; 
and on one occasion his fancy led him to imagine the 
three primitive colours—red, blue, and yellow— 
springing like rays from the centre of a circle to three 
equidistant points in its circumference, and affecting 
the intermediate spaces there by producing their three 
derivative colours,—purple, orange, and green. This 
was a mere play of imagination; for at the moment 
of its occurrence he had not any idea of the disco- 
very up to which he was subsequently led. But as 
this circular arrangement* of colours has much to do 
with it, I, for the sake of explanation, place the fol- 
lowing figure before your readers.— 
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A x represents the red ray, B x the yellow, and C 2 the 
blue. It will be obvious that when any two of these colours 
extend towards each other a third will be produced; and 
that, therefore, the space between A and B (red and yellow) 
will be partly occupied by an orange colour, most decided 
at the point of conflict, namely d, and more or less affected 
on either side of that point by the neighbouring primitive 
colour, — that is to say, the orange colour to the left of d 
will be more and more tinged with red, till it merges in 
that colour; and to the right of the point d it will become 
yellower and yellower, until lost in positive yellow. In the 
same manner, a green colour will be formed at the point ¢ 
by the meeting of yellow and blue, and a violet colour at 
the point / by the meeting of blue and red. 


Shortly after this arrangement had occurred to M. 
Hundertpfund, his attention was accidentally drawn 
to an unfinished picture by Titian; and the state of 
it enabled him to remark that the shades of a red 
object there had been produced by under-painting 
them with green,—that is to say, Titian had first 
painted all the shadows with a green colour, and had 
afterwards painted them over with red. This mode 
of under-painting was not quite new to M. Hundert- 
pfund; for he had observed that landscape-painters 
often produced the shadows of a green object by 





* A circular arrangement of colours somewhat similar to 
that which occurred to M. Hundertpfund is proposed by 
Goethe in his ‘ Farbenlehre,’ but without deducing from it 
the consequences on which the present theory is founded. 





preparing them with burnt sienna,—and this tint 
appeared to his eye to partake more of red than of 
any other colour, These two facts, as they tra- 
velled about in his mind, came there into eompany 
with his previously imagined circle of colours, and 
caused him to remark that if the radius A x (which 
indicates the ray of red colour) were produced in a 
straight line to the opposite extremity of the circle, 
it would reach just that point at which the green 
would be predominant : and this observation induced 
him to establish in his own thoughts a particular 
axiom, namely, that green is the opposite—the anti- 
podes—of red. Following up this train of speculation, 
he began to believe that the success which attended 
Titian’s practice of preparing red shadows with green 
colour might be referable to a natural cause ; and 
that such a cause might be equally operative with 
regard to other colours,—so as to justify the esta- 
blishment of a gencral rule, that all shadows ought 
to be prepared with the opposites to which they re- 
late. Proof was already before him that the shadow 
on red could be most effectively prepared with its 
opposite green; and it remained to be proved 
whether the shadows on green could not be prepared 
with its opposite red,—and also, whether the shadows 
on the other primitive colours could not be prepared 
with their respective opposites. I say opposites,—for 
it will be observed that if the yellow radius Bx were 
produced onwards it would hit the opposite point 
where violet is to be seen; and that the blue radius 
C x, if continued onwards in the same manner would 
atrive at an opposite point where the orange esta- 
blishes itself: so that, in the circle, violet and orange 
stand opposite to yellow and blue, in the same man- 
ner as green stands opposite to red there. Under 
the influence of these ideas, he went to work for the 
purpose of putting his theory tothe test. He painted 
a green object, preparing its shadows with red,—and 
with a success that surpassed his expectations. He 
tried similar experiments with regard to blue and 
yellow, under-painting the shadowy parts with 
orange and violet—and with the same success. The 
shadows on all were much clearer than any which 
he had been able to produce by means of the ortho- 
dox mixtures,—and the colours themselves, where 
they were not affected by shade, appeared to him 
to be more than usually brilliant. Thus, then, his 
theory was justified with regard to the primitive 
colours and their derivatives. But it still remained 
to be seen whether this would be the case with re- 
gard to those tints which occupy the intermediate 
spaces in the circle between the primitive and deri- 
vative colours;—as for instance, between A and d 
(red and orange), where are to be found all those 
gradations of tone which are caused by the influence 
of the two last-named colours on each other. I 
cannot particularize these minutely, because there 
are, as yet, no specific and accepted designations for 
them; but M. Hundertpfund has endeavoured to 
obviate this difficulty by considering the part of the 
circumference of his circle lying between any primi- 
tive and adjoining derivative colour (red and orange, 
for instance) as divided into two equal parts by an 
imaginary radius. Let me illustrate this by the divi- 
sion marked with the letter g standing half-way 
between the red and orange colours. The part of 
the circle to the left of g must contain a red affected 
by orange,—and this he calls an orange-red: the part 
of the circle to the right of g will contain an orange 
colour affected by red,—and this he calls a red-orange, 
In both instances the affecting or influencing colour 
must gradually lose itself in the colour which it in- 
fluences: but as long as it is present several grada- 
tions of tint influenced by red or orange, as the case 
may be, must exist,—and these he has expressed by 
dotted lines. Each of these dotted lines commences 
at a given point on the circumference of the circle, 
and is produced onwards through the centre to the 
opposite extremity, where it finds its opposite grada- 
tion of tint,—namely, that which according to the 
theory in question ought to be employed in prepar- 
ing its shadows. Having thus systematically arranged 
these opposites—he tested further the justice of his 
theory by employing them as preparatory shadows 
for each other, in the same manner as had been 
adopted with regard to the primitive and derivative 
colours :—and in this instance also his success was 
complete. Convinced that his system was founded 
on truth, he painted in accordance with it :—and often 
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astonished the uninitiated by the preparation of his 
pictures. They could not understand why he began 
to paint a Madonna by giving her a green face; nor 
could they think it natural that the golden ornaments 
on her person should be painted with a sort of violet 
colour. However, it all came right in the end:—and 
therefore criticism was silenced. 

After having pursued this, as his own particular 
method of painting, during some years, and having 
succeeded to his own satisfaction in grounding his 
theory on natural causes, M. Hundertpfund was in- 
duced to publish it :—partly by the persuasion of his 
friends and partly by his own wish to reveal the dis- 
covery which he had made.—His work is in small 8vo. 
It contains nine chapters, illustrated by coloured litho- 
graphicdesigns; and these are followed by an interest- 
ing Appendix, where much practical information is to 
be found. But perhaps the mostinteresting part of his 
work is the chapter on Ideal Colours (Ideale Farben); 
because it discloses the principles on which the sys- 
tem in question is built. 

The author sets out with a definition of light and 
darkness as they relate to colour. But his defini- 
tion is not in harmony with that commonly accepted. 
Light is generally supposed to be a substance, and 
darkness to be the mere absence of light. But M. 
Hundertpfund treats them both as substances having 
a sort of sympathetic affection for each other,—and 
as having, each of them, a disposition to attract and 
expand. “ When light,” he says, “yields itself up 
to darkness the darkness receives and draws it into 
its own body and becomes softened by it. The light, 
however, suffers by this incorporation. On its first 
entrance into darkness it loses its primitive splendour 
and exhibits itself as a blue transparent object. As 
it enters more deeply into darkness its blue becomes 
more and moretinged with red, until a point is reached 
where darkness has completely absorbed the light,and 
then a perfect red appears softening the austerity of 
the gloom and exhibiting itself in great splendour.” 

This, according to the author's hypothesis, is the 
natural cause of the blue and red and their derivative 
purple. The cause of the yellow he attributes to a 


disposition on the part of the light to release itself 
from the darkness after having been absorbed by it. 
On reappearing influenced by darkness it assumes a 


yellow colour, tinged at first with red and then less 
and less so till the yellow stands alone. The inter- 
mediate colour is of course orange:—i.e. the deriva- 
tive of red and yellow. 

The other derivative, green, is supposed to be 
formed in consequence of a disposition on the part of 
the yellow, or rather of the light, to direct itself to- 
wards the point where it first entered the darkness,— 
and so to come into contact with the blue: which 
seems to presume that there is in light a propensity 
to take a circular course through darkness and to 
return to the point at which it set out. 

We know but little about light; the nature of 
which, like that of many other things, has as yet been 
more the subject of conjecture than of demonstration. 
M. Hundertpfund’s ideas must therefore stand or 
fall according to their intrinsic justice :—but there 
are many things which seem to confirm them. For 
instance, let any one light a candle in a dark room 
and watch the progress of its ignition. He will 
observe (particularly if the candle lights slowly) that 
its first flame is blue, that it then becomes red, and 
at length blazes up from an orange into a bright 
yellow. This course of transition is in harmony with 
M. Hundertpfund’s hypothesis; for it will be the 
natural result of the following causes :—light is pro- 
duced, and as it enters into the darkness (which is at 
first stronger than the light) it becomes blue; then 
as it is further affected, violet and red; and when at 
last it frees itself from the darkness and triumphs 
over it, orange and yellow. It may be remarked, also, 
that in daylight, in the open air or in a room lighted 
up strongly by sunshine, this transition of colour is not 
perceived,—and that in proportion as the room is in 
shade will the transition be more and more strongly 
visible, 

The different tints produced according to this sys- 
tem of oil painting are divided by M. Hundertpfund 
into colours, whole-tones, and half-tones.— 

The colours are, Primitive or Generic (Stamm- 
farben), i.e. red, blue, and yellow, and—Deriva- 
tive or Secondary (Nebenfarben), i.e. violet, 
orange, and green, 





The whole-tones are produced by a mixture of any 
two primitive colours in unequal proportions 
e.g. red and yellow, so as to form a red-orange 
or an orange-red—or by a mixture of deriva- 
tives when any of the primitive colours become 
thereby predominant. 

The half-tones are produced by an equally propor- 
tioned mixture of two derivative colours, e.g. 
green and orange. 

At page 11, there is an interesting chapter on what 
is called the life and death of colours (Leben und Tod 
der Farben). Dead colour is an expression not 
unknown in the language of Art; and the death of 
colour is an expression here employed to signify that 
change which takes place when any positive (ie. 
living) colour is deprived of its natural hue and, 
converted into colourless opacity. This death of 
colour will always take place when the three primi- 
tives come together, either directly or indirectly, in 
equal proportions. As long as they stand alone, 
or are mixed in pairs in any manner, or are even 
mixed all three together in unequal proportions, so 
long will they retain life,—that is to say, their preten- 
sion to be called colour; but whenever they unite 
in equal force, then their death ensues, and that 
colourless gloom is produced which when exhibited 
in extreme intensity is called black. 

The transparency and warmth of shadows, and 
also their coldness (which is the result of a pre- 
dominant blue tinge on them), will therefore depend 
on avoiding with judgment any equally proportioned 
combination of the three primitive colours; be- 
cause their extinction may happen, not only by 
bringing them together in equal force in their 
original and undisturbed hues, but also by bring- 
ing their derivatives together :—for green, violet, and 
orange (each of them being equally composed of 
its generic colours) will, if all three be brought 
together in equal proportions, also lose their ani- 
mation and be reduced to that state which is called 
death. 

Any one primitive colour may be destroyed by its 
opposite derivative colour, because that contains the 
two other primitives; and any derivative colour may 
likewise be destroyed by adding the primitive not 
contained in it. But it must be borne in mind that 
life will always remain if the proportions of the com- 
bination be unequal. 

There is at page 29 an interesting enumera- 
tion of the oil-colours in general use, with remarks 
pointing out their relationship to the principal 
colours.——In the Appendix there is a table of 
colours analytically disposed, so as to show the dif- 
ferent combinations of the primitive and derivative 
colours and the formation of their tones and half- 
tones. The Appendix contains, also, many valuable 
observations on the preparation and purification of 
oil-colours and varnishes, and on the practical appli- 
cation of the proposed system. Any one who would 
take the trouble to translate and publish M. Hun- 
dertpfund’s book into English would confer a great 
obligation on that part of the professional world to 
which it relates. 





Fine-Art Gossir. — We have visited the 
Gallery of Modern French Art at No. 106, New 
Bond Street. To the political convulsions in 
France we are indebted for this collection of 
French oil pictures and water-colour drawings — 
the property of Mr. Arrowsmith. The proprietor 
intends to make further additions as he can get 
together various other works, his property, now scat- 
tered throughout France; and has therefore deferred 
drawing up his descriptive catalogue. Of the works 
at present on view we will mention first a large 
picture of half-figures of the natural size by C. L. 
Miller, illustrative of the madness of Haidée, where 
the Slave 

changed the theme 

And sang of love ; the fierce name struck through all 

Her recollection: on her flashed the dream 

Of what she was and is, &c. 
—a Procession through the Church of Notre Dame 
accompanying the return of Henri Quatre and Mary 
de Medicis from their marriage ceremony,—and a 
smaller picture of some persons proceeding to be 
married in a Gothic church. Both the latter are by 
Isabey. Mr, Miiller’s subject from Byron is bold 
and ambitious, with passages of colour and execution 
which show him to bea student of the fine colourists, 





As the interiors by Isabey are efforts by the pais 
in a new direction, some indulgence may be chajwas 
for vagueness and mannerism. In the first of | * 
two, the gist of the subject—which is in the two the 
cipal personages—is nearly lost from their form 
part of the mere ceremonial procession and being : 
no degree emphasized. The influence of Me J 
Constable's works in changing the style of F 
landscape may be seen in the pictures of Jules Dy 
and Troyon. The picture by H. Diaz—the dia 
landscape-painter of Paris,—representing a feats 
of gipsies headed by their queen, is but indifferent 
as a proof of French taste in modern Art. 
of the still life and animal subjects by Roy 
contain good arrangements—of colour particular} ‘ 
but they are wanting in power of definition and ed 
racter and are slovenly in touch. A dog painted of 
the natural size by G. Jadin is another proof of in- 
capacity—singularly coarse and bad in the touch, 
By Alfred de Dreux is a study of Abd-el-Kadery 
Arab charger, with a servant holding him; of no very 
high import—and certainly not correct in drawin 
A ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ by Tony Johannot, gives no 
idea of great resources in the hands of a celebrated 
French artist for the production of individuality 
—neither is it tasteful in a picture-making sense, 
The several figure compositions in small landscapes 
are better evidences of the skill of the painter, 
There are some very able works by Decamp. We 
may mention a capital chiar-oscuro drawing of a fight 
between the Romans and Gauls—and a scene jn 
which Turkish children are just let loose from school, 
The variety of characters in the faces present strong 
contrast. The drawing, which is in colours, is of 
great merit. There is great merit, also, in two by 
Vidal :—whose reputation is well made here by 
engravings from his works. In this collection are 
two studies—one of a girl yawning from very ennui 
—another where a girl in sheer playfulness kisses 
her own image reflected in a glass. A singular mix- 
ture of Watteau, with a distance borrowed ftom 
Claude and details from other sources, will be found 
in H. Baron’s scene where a child is sold by pirates, 
These incongruities are not redeemed by any supe- 
rior artistic skill. _Decamp’s large drawing ofa land- 
scape must not be forgotten—nor many other proofs 
of his ability in smaller dimensions. In landscape, 
Hoguet distinguishes himself by various works :—the 
principal being a view of a windmill. Several smaller 
scenes from Montmartre, its neighbourhood, and the 
other environsof Paris, with othersaboutthe Islandand 
the Seine, may be noticed as well for their modesty 
and sobriety of treatment as for their very character. 
istic execution. They remind us not slightly of 
Francia and Bonington. By the latter, there are 
drawings of two figure subjects, and a view of a port 
in Italy—possibly Genoa. Of a like sober and 
truthful character is a view of St.Cloud, by Reynolds, 
our own mezzotint engraver. A frost piece under 
the effect of sunset, by Theodore Rousseau, has some 
excellence—though it is impaired by coarseness of 
handling and a severity of impasto common to the 
majority of the landscapes here. The painters, in 
its indiscriminate application, do not prove that 
they apply their studies of English executive powers 
with reason. This impasting, or loading, which 
with the English artist is the means of increasing the 
truth of the most proximate parts, with the French- 
man degenerates into coarseness and monotony.—A 
halt of Spanish peasants, with their mules, in the 
Sierra Morena, by Wild, is a lively representation 
of such a scene. By Roqueplan there are one or 
two studies of merit. The collection is worthy ofa 
visit—from our native artists more especially. 
Whether the Bishop of Oxford’s inaugural addres 
to the Architectural and Archeological Society for 
the County of Buckingham was thoroughly relished 
by all his auditors may be questioned,—especially by 
those whose zeal is apt to outstrip their discretion, 
and whose diligence in the pursuits sought to be ad- 
vanced by that and similar societies, is little better 
than “strenuous idleness.” Bishop Wilberforce 
cautioned his hearers against that overweening Te 
verence for antiquity—medizval antiquity in part- 
cular—which would revive among us, if not the 
substance, the shape thereof. Attempts to reproduce 
the Past in its accidental circumstances he ; 
out to be mischievous. “ In artistical, in literary, ™ 
social, above all in religious life,” he said, “ it mus 
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The very reptile does not seek to occupy its 
be hy tostoft in.” This comparison, though 
ne the lips of a Bishop, must have savoured 
— of heresy to the orthodox ecclesiologists of 

p present day. “ To strive to reproduce the Past,” 
wiibe Bishop, “ instead of perfecting our own Pre- 
gat, Would be to dress up young May in the stricken 
jeates of the departed Autumn. It would be nothing 

than a bare falsehood : it was an indication of the 
pos “sit is not so of the now life. To wear the 
‘4e accident of that day, at this day, is to go to 
ight of folly or the subtleness of fraud”!— 
Well, his Lordship is a very plain-spoken man :—but 
he has spoken much to the purpose, let us hope 


ot he has not spoken in vain. 

It is stated that amidst all the impediments created 
by the Revolution, the restoration of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame has been carried on with great 
sivity,and the masonry is sufficiently advanced to 
ginit of the commencement of the decorations. 
The Minister has recently given orders to sculptors 
aod decorators to the amount of 107,753f. He 
has likewise appropriated 53,150f. to the statuary 
of the porch ; ordering the restoration of a bas-relief, 
and statues of Christ and his twelve Apostles to be 
executed by young artists who have been distin- 

ished by their productions at the schools or at the 

ition. 

The Literary Gazette states that the Danish artists 
in Rome have agreed to produce each a work 
of art for the benefit of the widows and children of 
Danish soldiers who have fallen in battle. The 
well-known sculptor, Terichan, has communicated 
this; and there is some idea of having an exhibition 
of these works in London, and a sort of Art-Union 
plan for disposing of them. 

The following letter has been addressed to the 
Council of the Institute of the Fine Arts, in answer 
toa Memorial from that body.— 

Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Whitehall, 27 July, 1848. 

§12,—I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade to acquaint you, the memorial presented 

yourself and a deputation of Artists to the President 

this Board, on the subject of the regulations recently 
transmitted by it to the Art-Union of London, has been 
under the careful consideration of this department, and my 
lords have not failed to give due weight to the representa- 
tions it contains, supported as they are by the signatures of 
no less than twenty-four members of the Royal Academy, 
and ofa great number of Artists, including some very dis- 

ed names. 

In the fulfilment of the duty entrusted to them by the 
legislature of prescribing the conditions upon which Art- 
Unions should receive its protection, my Lords have con- 
sidered the object of those Societies to be, to diffuse among 
the people a sound love of Art, so as gradually to lead 
the to take a more general and a more enlightened 

in its encouragement than at present, the ne- 
effect of which of course must be, to lead to an 
increased demand for its productions. They conceive that 
it was with the view of promoting this object that Parlia- 
ment consented to legalize these societies, and they have 
therefore endeavoured so to frame the regulations which 
they were called upon to make, as to develope it as much 
a possible. They have also regarded it as an important 
part of their duty to frame those regulations in such manner 
as to reduce to its minimum the danger which must always 
be apprehended of the laudable objects of these societies 
being defeated by fraudulent transactions on the part of 
individual prizeholders. 

The regulations which my Lords have adopted, that the 
works from among which the prizeholders are to select, 
shall, in the first instance, be collected by a Committee, is 
calculated in their opinion both to repress fraudulent trans- 
actions and to give the prizeholders a better chance of ob- 
taining works likely to improve their taste than they have 
under the existing system. 

My Lords will not now enter into a discussion of the 
grounds on which this opinion was formed, they are stated 
in the correspondence which has taken place between this 
department and the Council of the Art-Union of London, 
and which is in the hands of the public, and my Lords have 
not seen reason to change the views which they have there 
“tforth, But though they retain the belief that the system 
of previous selection by a Committee is abstractedly the 
best, and although they still think that such a system might 
with advantage be introduced even into the Art-Union of 
London in spite of the difficulties which the peculiar position 
of that Society presents, they would be reluctant to enforce 
it, if it should appear probable that it will have the effect 
anticipated by the memorialists of virtually destroying the 
Society by causing a large decrease in the number of sub- 
wribers. My Lords cannot agree with the memorialists in 
believing that the decrease which has already taken place 
in the subscriptions of the past year is in any sensible degree 
attributable to the announcement of an intention on the 
Ee of this Board to require that new regulations should 

adopted next year; but as they perceive that a strong 
ling existe wen the subject, they are unwilling to press 
the adoption of their regulations at the present time, and 
have therefore decided upon withdrawing them and post- 
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some at least of the objects which those regulations had in 
cipated from the previous selection of the prizes by a Com- 
Artists, or of purchasing their works before the opening of 
better collection open to them to choose from than is at 


fined. My Lords now propose to secure this advantage as 
far as possible, by requiring that in cases where the right of 


Exhibitions, and that a year shall be given him in which to 
make his choice, so as to enable him to give a commission 


Lords do not propose that he should have a right to select a ] 
portrait or portrait-bust; but, with this exception, they 
would leave him free to purchase any work of a living artist, 


and it is their intention to put themselves in communication 
with the Council of the Art-Union of London upon the 
subject of the regulations that should be adopted. 

lam, &c. Denis Lz MarcHant. 
T. H. Illidge, Esq. 


intentions to their full effect. 


question. ine qenesive, however, bent pee ie rae of ‘I Puritani.’ Let us enter a little into detail. In her 
wins. rea ngye wt va © previous selection of prizes Y 4 | first or listening scene Mdlle. Lind was eager and bus 
See ee See Se ees Se ee S Coes | ond he pos baa intothe traditidnel group with the 
view. One of the great advantages which my Lords anti- | zio Lablache; but her ‘ Zaci/’ and ‘dh! padre mio!” 
mittee which would have the power of giving orders to — ond a conventional as compared with Bid- 
dame Grisi’s. The Polacca was thoroughly well exe- 
the Exhibitions was, that the prizeholders would have a | cuted, though suffering in effect from the inequality 
em of Mdlle. Lind’s voice in its upper and lower notes, 
present afforded by the Exhibitions to which they are con- | 514 wanting the playful ease and enjoyment of the 
first singer. 
selection is vested in the prizeholder himself and not in a | would have been more fitly bestowed on the largo in 
committee, he shall be allowed to exercise that right freely the first finale, * Ah! vieni al tempio.” 
without being restricted to purchasing from any particular did Madtie. Lind surpass her predecessor. The closing 
phrases lying on the best notes of her voice enabled 
in case he does not meet with a work to suit his taste. My | her to exhibit her incomparable sostenuto and de- 


It was loudly encored; but that honour 


Here, alone, 


ightful and appropriate fancy in cadence. There is 


but one other great morceau in Elvira’s part (since 
subject to such regulations as may appear to be desirable, | in the third act Bellini delivered the opera into 
Rubini’s keeping),—her scena in the second act. 
This was in every respect inferior to the original 
version. 
ne ‘ errors of cutting her recitative short, and of de- 
The concession is, we cannot but think, a most livering favourite phrases and ejaculations in almost 
unwise one—both in its principle and for its effect. | a speaking voice :—the latter fault as empirical 
We are glad, however, to find it accompanied by a| as it would be for an actress because of its me- 
re-assertion of the sounder principle,—and hope that | Jodious language to sing Lady Macbeth’s allusion 
the Board will finally carry out its more conservative | to “the perfumes of Arabia” in her sleep-walking 
The enlargement of | scene, 
the field of choice is a gain only on the supposition | We have not forgotten the love-lorn “mai!” of the 


Malle. Lind too frequently falls into the 


Intensity and abandon were wanting, too, 


that the capacity for choosing is first secured. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Her Magsesty’s Taeatre.—We are acquainted 
with no successful opera by famous composer, con- 
taining pretty music, which has proved so implicitly 
dependent on its original cast as ‘I Puritani.’ In no 
places save London and Paris has it ever enjoyed 
more than second-rate favour—whereas in the English 
and French capitals it excited a furore. Who did not 
crowd to hear ‘Son vergin’ ?—who did not try (what- 
ever the voice) to sing ‘A te,o cara’? The reason of 
this partial yet not unjust distribution of success is not 
Rarely, if ever, has there been 


quartett assembled so accomplished and harmonious 
as the four original singers, and rarely were ever vocalists 
so capitally fitted with such occupation as they best 
love. These things make the music of ‘I Puri- 
tani’ at once cloying and ephemeral. All its sweet- 
ness has been given us: and contentedly would we 
allow it to remain on the shelf, not merely for its 
own sake, but because there is small chance of our 
ever again being satisfied by its performance. This, 
however, is but an individual Reguiescat —since 
obviously, those who chose ‘I Puritani’ for Mdlle. 
Lind musthave had a faith that life lurks in the opera, 
as well as a hope that she would equal, if not exceed, 
the original Elvira. They are answerable for the 
comparison between herself and Madame Grisi as 
Madame Grisi was before the popularity of ‘I Puri- 
tani’ was exhausted. Being forced upon it, let us 
try to state matters fairly. To Madame Grisi must 
be awarded superiority in personal beauty and natural 
voice. Her organ is now evener throughout its re- 
gister than Mdlle. Lind’s,—and, when ‘I Puritani’ 
was young, possessed a volume of elastic brilliant tone, 
and was available for a buoyancy of execution such 
as no study could give.—Mdlle. Lind bears away the 
palm for her management of the upper notes, for 
musical science, and for novelty of ornament. The effort 
which pervades all she does often imparts to her 
execution an air of earnestness and solidity which is 
more effective than spontaneity.—Madame Grisi as 
an actress, though at times too boisterous, frequently 
too indifferent, has occasional inspirations of pathos, 
power and passion which make us forget herself in 
the Norma or Lucrezia or Leonora of the minute.— 
Malle. Lind is never extravagant—always solicitous 
and thoughtful—often too elaborate—seldom reach- 
ing to highest tragedy. One, in short, is the imper- 
sonation of Impulse availing itself of the means and 
appliances bestowed on it bya rich nature:—the other 
is careful, expressive, well-studied Art; often charming 
but never hiding from usthe actress on charming intent. 
There is a genius for the stage higher, more equable, 
and less technical than that exhibited by either of 
the rival ladies. 


Our classification of gifts and graces is at least 








Poning to another year the further consideration of the 


abundantly warranted by last Saturday's performance 


original Elvira, nor the passion of her 

* Vien, ti posa sul mio cor.’ 
In neither passage was the slightest effect produced 
by Mdlle. Lind,—nor were there any new points or 
readings to make amends for what was missing. The 
cabaletta, again, was sung without due accent; and 
though the descending chromatic scales in the coda 
were given with excellent ease and fluency, the 
whole fell comparatively flat upon the audience. In 
short, the triumph on the occasion remains with 
Madame Grisi: and (for any power to revivify the 
part shown by Malle. Lind) Elvira may quit the 
stage with the Italian Lady. As to the rest, Signor 
Coletti sang his cavatina beautifully :—while Signor 
| Gardoni was as inferior to Signor Mario as the latter 
is to Signor Rubini. The orchestra on Saturday last 
was careless and out of tune,— the chorus more 
cacophonous than usual. 








Haymarket.—On Monday Mr. Selby’s drama of 
‘The Mysterious Stranger, adapted from ‘Satan ; 
ou, Le Diable & Paris,’ a vaudeville by MM. Clar- 
ville et Damarin, was (after having run eighty-seven 
nights at the Adelphi) presented at this theatre, to a 
full though not overflowing house. Its success is 
mainly owing to the acting of Madame Celeste; who, 
as the diabolic visitor, assumes various disguises— 
those of a gentleman—a lady—a gamin—a princess 
—and a prince—in all of which her tact is admir- 
able. The part of the boy, in particular, she enacts 
to the life. The valet Créquet is played by Mr. 
Wright; whose quiet and peculiar humour in the 
part is highly amusing. Two other characters de- 
mand brief notice :—those of Mdlle. de Mantelle, by 
Miss Emma Harding—and Madeline (her femme de 
chambre) by Miss Ellen Chaplin. 

Viewing the introduction of this kind of drama here 
and at another house as an experiment on the taste 
of the public, we are induced to take this occasion 
of offering a hint on the subject. From Madame 
Celeste, with her French accent, we, of course, do 
not expect elocutionary English; nor in this kind of 
piece is it needed. The subordination of the dialogue 
to the structure and story prevents the former from 
demanding much exertion of intellect on the part 
of the actor or commanding the attention of the au- 
dience. Accordingly, the art of elocution—to be 
accomplished in which is three-fourths of the battle 
in great histrionic effort—goes in this sort of play 
for little or nothing. Not only from Madame Celeste, 
but also from Mr. Wright, Miss Harding and Miss 
Chaplin, cultivated elocution is unrequired. Suc- 
cessfully telling the story to the eye, they care little 
how they tell it tothe ear. The fragments of dia- 
logue which they have to deliver, being trite, undig- 
nified and commonplace, excite no ambition in the 
delivery. Its effects, indeed, are chiefly comic,—and 
these come out more frequently by reason of personal 
defect than of artistic merit. Should this form of 
drama, therefore, obtaip, to the exclusion of the 
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poetical and ideal,—the histrionic art, no longer re- 
quiring excellence of the kind specified, will learn 
to dispense with it altogether. At such a con- 
sequence and its effect on English drama for the 
present we do no more than hint. 


Marytepone.—The above remarks connect them- 
selves also with this theatre,_but not in the same 
degree. The company here is partially the same as 
under Mrs. Warner’s management. Mr. Johnstone, 


Mr. Tindell, Mr. Cooke, and Miss Fanny Vining have 
been accustomed to the delivery of blank verse and 
poetic sentiment ; and Mr. Howe from the Hay- 


market was well drilled by Mr. Macready during his 
Covent Garden management. Mr. Buckstone’s 
‘Dream at Sea,’ in consequence, gets intoned in 
better style probably than on its original represent- 
ation. ‘This circumstance, however, only tends to 
make the inanity of the dialogue the more conspi- 
cuous, and injuriously exaggerates the action. But, 
as we have already reported, the attraction, after all, 
lies with Mr. and Mrs. Keeley—and it is manifestly 
on the increase. The comic drama of ‘The End of 
June’ has been this week added to the stock of 
amusements here;—in which Mr. Keeley as Nicholas 
Czarney, the tailor, is irresistibly entertaining. His 
triumphant account of his feat at “ cabbage”—his 
surprise—his terror, as the wearers of the nine plaid 
waistcoats, with their mysterious pass-word, succes- 
sively address him, and almost make him believe 
that the end of December is “the end of June”— 
his joy when proved innocent of any share in their 
conspiracy—all these points of situation and moods 
of humour are ludicrously rendered by this pecu- 
liarly qualified artist. In ‘The Pas de Fascination,’ 
which followed, Mrs. Keeley performed Katherine 
Kloper with her accustomed liveliness and naif 
talent. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossir.—The following 
letter requires no introduction.— 

In the last number of your work, under the head of 
“* Musical Malpractices,” I am accused of appropriating an 
air by Herr A. F. Lindblad and publishing it as my own. I 
never saw nor heard a composition of his in my life, except- 
ing a Swedish melody, ‘ The Post-boy’s Return,’—to which 
last year Messrs. Jullien & Co. requested me to write English 
words. Musical coincidences are ever likely to occur; and 
in this case, however great or small the resemblance may 
be, I have only again to aver that I never saw the work in 
question until yesterday, when I purchased a copy from the 
importer for my own satisfaction. * * Iam, &c. 

GsorGE LINLEY. 

We omit the closing paragraph of Mr. Linley’s letter 
as unimportant to his desire of assuring the public 
that he was unacquainted with Lindblad’s ‘ Nahe’ at 
the time of composing his ‘ Spring Time returning.’ 
We can only repeat—not doubting of the assent of 
any musical jury—that the case bears the aspect of 
disguised identity——not coincidence—-so strongly as 
to have demanded our strictures, attention having 
been called to the matter by a correspondent. The 
cast of Lindblad’s melody is peculiar; lying upon the 
use of intervals rather than on any exquisite divisions 
of tempo. The change of rhythm, therefore, counts 
for little. And this conceded, a second comparison 
of bar with bar leads us (in conjunction with Mr. 
Linley’s assurance) to suggest that it is far more likely 
that he should have seen the * Lied” in question 
while versionizing another of its writer's melodies for 
M. Jullien and that it should have gone into his mind 
albeit out of his memory—than that he should have 
accidentally produced what neither resembles a pa- 
rody nor an example of certain passages literally cited 
or stumbled upon so much as a fac-simile from begin- 
ning to end, with merely such variations as would 
have prevented such a wilful appropriator from being 
prosecuted for “ conveyance.” 

The programme of the Norwich Festival, to be 
held on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of September, 
has been issued, and is singularly full of interest. 
The vocalists engaged are Mesdames Viardot and 
Castellan, Mdlle. Alboni, and the Misses Williams, 
Messrs. Reeves, Lockey, Phillips, Whitworth, and 
Signor Lablache, — Mr. Benedict to be the Con- 
ductor. The selections are, for the first morning, 
Spohr’s ‘Christian’s Prayer’ and ‘The Creation,’ 
—for the second, ‘ Elijah, —for the third, Mozart's 
‘Davidde Penitente’ and ‘Israel in Egypt.” We 
are told, too, that the concert programmes will com- 
prise ample selections from ‘ Le Nozze,’ ‘ Fidelio,’ 
and other works of weight and substance, 





A week or two since the Atheneum propounded an 
inquiry as to what was done in Edinburgh with regard 
to the Musical Professorship at the University 
founded on the Reid Legacy. An answer, something 
better than might have been expected, has appeared 
within the week. We learn from a contemporary 
that Prof. Donaldson has, likeatrueman and musician, 
refused to be a Professor of straw,—that his lectures 
in pr are wisely comprehensive in their sub- 
jects, that his classes four in number during last 
season, comprised upwards of 240 students,—and 
further (to quote literally), “ that in consequence of 
the conduct of the Senatus Academicus, the Town 
Council of Edinburgh, as patrons of the University, 
have found it necessary to institute an action of ‘de- 
clarator’ in the Court of Session, for the purpose 
of ascertaining and precisely defining the objects of 
General Reid’s trust deed.” 

A contemporary describes Mdlle. Lind’s concert 
for the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton as 
having entirely answered the expectations of its 
audience and the beneficent purposes of its giver. 
The sum realized must have been very large. The 
selection of music was varied; the performance is 
said :> have been excellent,—the morceau from ‘ Le 
Camp de Silgsie’ for voice and two flutes being 
particularized as a wondrous piece of execution. It 
is added that “ The Duke” and “ The Nightingale” 
shook hands on the platform. This clause of the 
report would have excited no comment, but for its 
being one of a series, The touching minuteness with 
which, if Mdlle. Lind’s eyelids do but wink, the 
Rosa Matildas proclaim the fact to Christendom in 
general and May Fair in particular, must be very 
annoying to one so desirous of avoiding observation 
as the Lady is said to be. We have long felt that 
the Press bore very hard upon the domestic habits of 
Her Majesty and the toys of the royal children; but 
if it extends its inquisition to opera-queens and tenors 
consort,——if a Macready cannot “take his walks 
abroad” without a Peeping Tom”being there to tattle 
“how many poor he sees,” nor a Kemble say toa 
beggar— 

See that thou hast a penny, 

without the copper and the mot being Boswellized 
on the spot—time it is that simple artists should 
protest, and that gentle critics should see that “the 
Parasol of Privacy” is properly held over them. It 
must be dismal work to have the secret history of 
one’s “kneading troughs and private chambers” 
written bit by bit in one’s lifetime ; and the higher 
and more sterling the character of the public favourite, 
the more should the vulgarity be discountenanced, as 
savouring too strongly of Gutta Percha panegyric ! 
Since raising the above voice of protection of modest 
worth against the genus Pry, a paragraph has come 
before us from which we learn that in another matter 
Malle. Lind herself is resolved that there shall be as 
many “more last words” about her as the Law per- 
mits, Our contemporaries announce that the ques- 
tion of damages in the Bunn case is to be fought 
pertinaciously from court to court, the Lady being 
resolute not to pay save on extreme compulsion, 
The work of advertisement, therefore, must needs 
unhappily go on for another twelvemonth. 

We beg to call attention to an operatic perform- 
ance which some of the Italian vocalists, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mdlle. Grahn are about to give at 
Drury Lane on Monday next for the benefit of the 
orphan family of Signor and Madame Giubilei— 
Ere we have done with music for charitable pur- 
poses, we should announce that the net proceeds of 
the recent suburban féte for the Baths and Wash- 
houses amounted to no less a sum than 1,650. 

Certainly the French singers are very thoroughly 
armed for their profession. A few weeks ago we had 
Madame Castellan singing the part of Donna Anna 
without rehearsal: the night before last, on the occa- 
sion of Signor Mario’s sudden illness, M. Roger took 
(in French) the part of Raoul in ‘Les Huguenots,’ 
which he has studied, but never sung on the stage. 


The mastery and foresight implied in such prepara- 
tion are too valuable and meritorious to be passed 
over without high praise. 

Among other artists who have passed through 
London unheard, owing to the tumult of the time 


and the press of competitors, is Mdlle. Nissen. We 
are told that the progress made by this lady since 
she was last heard here, some five years ago, is very 





great. Her voice is described to us inode 
largely developed, and as now ranking —— been 
class soprani:—her style, too, is praised as at 
brilliant and expressive. After all, the leaden 

of and for prima donnas cannot be so near as the 
croakers were asserting some half-dozen years apn! 
We observe that another Lady, whom a = : 
spondent three years ago saw received with a -s 
tive delirium of applause on the occasion of h 
benefit at Vicenza [ 4th. No. 936] has been treated 
with similar ovations at St. Petersburgh :—_we 
Madame Giuli-Borsi. Yet, whimsically enough, the 
correspondent of the Gazette Musicale, who Tecords 
the shower of jewellery, bouquets, &c. &e. with 
which the cantatrice was greeted, announces also 
that in consequence of an abatement in price of the 
subscription, “ the existence of the Italian Opera for 
the winter of 1847-8 is now assured”—also, that La 
Giuli-Borsi is not re-engaged. Curious truths come 
out, sometimes, merely by the “ white magic” of a 
little simple arithmetic. 

The Grand Opéra in Paris is said to be in trea 
with M. Félicien David for his new work ‘ Eden? 
a “ Mystery” in two parts: the solos to be sung by 
MM. Alizard, Poultier, Portheaut, and Mdlle. Grimm, 
—At the Opéra Comique, Madame Ugalde-Beaucg 
has appeared in ‘ Le Domino Noir’ with success, 
The theatres, meanwhile (if we are to trust M. Janin’s 
feuilleton), have, since their re-opening, merely pro- 
duced novelties insipid or objectionable. He cries 
aloud with all his vigour for the re-establishment of 
a censorship as the only practicable dyke against an 
inundation of trash. Mdlle. Rachel, we observe, is 
about to transfer herself, her troupe, and La Marseil. 
laise (?) to Genoa and Turin. 


The commission appointed this spring in Paris, 
to award bronze medals to the best composers of 
national songs, has terminated its labours and sent 
in its report. Upwards of eight hundred pieces were 
forwarded for itsinspection betwixt the27th of March, 
and the Ist of May; thirty-three of which are pro- 
nounced as worthy of “the decoration”—amon 
others ‘ Z’Harmonie des Peuples,’ by that clever Alsa- 
tian, M. Ambroise Thomas, ‘ Chant de la Blouse, 
by M. Varney (whose Girondin Hymn from ‘Le 
Chevalier de Maison Rouge’ has been the tune of 
the last French Revolution) and ‘ Za Jeune Répub- 
lique,’ set by none other than the Valentine of our 
* Les Huguenots’\—Madame Viardot. 

The Frankfort opera has lost its conductor, Herr 
Guhr: who died on the 22nd of last month. He 
bore a high musical reputation in Germany as a skil- 
ful and severe disciplinarian. It was largely owing 
to his influence, we believe, that the theatre of Frank- 
fort showed an enterprise and variety in its repertory 
which, so far as our experience goes, were something 
unique,—since there, even within the last few years, 
might be heard such works as the ‘ Medea’ of Che. 
rubini and the ‘Idomeneo’ of Mozart. Further, 
Herr Guhr was in his early manhood a violin-player 
of some pretension; and composed sundry operas and 
musical pieces——among which M. Feétis specifies 
‘Theodore, ‘ Feodata,’ ‘ La Vestale,’ ‘ Siegmar.’ 













































MISCELLANEA 


Sale of the late Mr. Beckford’s Collection at Bath 
—Shortly after Mr. Beckford’s decease about four 
years ago, a very considerable portion of his valuable 
collection, including the contents of the Lansdowne 
Tower, was brought to the hammer; and, owing to 
the well-known reputation of that gentleman for taste 
and judgment, the articles comprising it brought 
enormous prices. His heirs having determined to 
dispose of his house in Lansdowne Crescent, Bath, 
and having removed his library and many of his 
principal curiosities, works of Art, and articles of 
virtt to Hamilton Palace,—Messrs. English & Son 
during the past week sold what remained in the 
house; among which were many valuable works. 
The sale commenced on Monday; and the first lot 
consisted of the freehold house and gardens, which 
cost Mr. Beckford about twenty years ago nearly 
10,0002. So great, however, is now the depression 
of property at Bath that it was bought in at 3,050. 
only. On Wednesday and Thursday the pictures 
were sold: and as they were all of good, and many 
of them of the highest quality, we give the prices at 
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He h the more important of them were knocked 
Lot 17. P. Nasmyth, ‘A Landscape,’ a 
ion. i 22 6d. 21. Fran- 
iful small specimen, 221. 11s. 6d. . Fran 
ja, ‘ Baptism of our Saviour, 70. 26. 
velt, ‘A Landscape— Evening Scene,’ 391. 
2 Poelemberg, ‘The Repose in Egypt,’ from the 
Choiseu! cabinet, 1207. 31. Wilson, ‘A View on 
the Tiber, 50/. 33. A pair of exquisite cabinet pic- 
by Watteau, in the most perfect preservation, 
1651 (said to have been bought for Her Majesty.) 
36, ‘A Portrait,’ erroneously called ‘ Bishop Gar- 
diner’ an admirable and true specimen, 1631. 16s, 
4. Mazzolino di Ferrara,a small and highly-finished 
scture,representing the ¢ Woman taken in Adultery,’ 
1991. 10s. 42. Marcello Venusti, ‘The Adoration 
ofthe Magi,’ a richly coloured specimen of early Art, 
1781. 10s. (both these latter pictures were from the 
AlMdobrandini Palace.) 47. Bellini, *‘ Marriage of 
g Catherine,’ 88/. 4s. 64. Etty, a small study of 
‘Youth at the Bow, and Pleasure at the Helm,’ in 
the Vernon Gallery, a most beautiful and brilliantly 
coloured sketch, 532 69. Vanderneer, ‘ View of 
4 Flemish Village,’ one of this artist’s very finest 
ictures, 622, 72. Bronzino, portrait, called *Cosmo 
di Medici,’ a superbly painted picture, 52/. 80. 
Titian, a fine portrait of a man, wrongly named 
‘The Prince of Nassau,’ 85/. 87. G. Poussin, a 
d landscape, probably the finest work of this 
artist, 750. (Mr. Beckford refused some years since 
1500. for this picture.) The amount which the 
pictures produced was nearly 3,5001.—Daily News. 
Cholera and Magnetism.—Conceiving that the following 
faetsmay be interesting at the present time, I beg to forward 
them for insertion in the Atheneum. The Manchester 
Guardian, quoting a letter from St. Petersburgh, says :— 
“4 very important discovery has recently been made here, 
which clearly proves that the malady is in the air, and that, 
therefore, quarantines are utterly useless. The airhere has 
hada very singular effect on the magnetic power. Whilst 
the cholera was at its height, the action of the magnet was 
pearly neutralized; which, now the disease is gradually 
subsiding, assumes by degrees its former power. A magnetic 
block which used to carry 80lb. would, during the worst 
time of the cholera, not carry above 13lb. Its strength 
has now increased again to 60lb. The electro-magnetic 
telegraph at one time would not work.” It was also re- 
cently mentioned in the Lancet that, during the prevalence 
of Asiatic cholera in London, there was a cessation of the 
disease in St. Giles’s after a violent thunderstorm. It is 
worthy of notice that in the present year, during the worst 
period of the cholera in St. Petersburgh, the potatoes in 
thiscountry have been again attacked with disease. The 
following experiment tends to connect this also with the state 
of the atmosphere.—Dividing a piece of sound potato 
into two, I passed about a dozen very weak electric shocks 
through one of them and placed both ina plate with a little 
water. In twenty-four hours the piece that had received 
the shock was brown and rotten at the part where the fluid 
had entered, and in four days it had become a mass of black 
and brown fetid matter. The other piece was partially 
dissolved by the water, but not in the least discoloured, and 
smelt perfectly fresh. The Sherborne Journal, detailing the 
failure of the potatoes near Taunton, says that fever is also 
very prevalent there, but cannot tell whether it is produced 
by the efluvium arising from the rotting crops, or whether 
the state of the atmosphere is the cause of both calamities. 
I leave the reader to make his own inferences as to the 
connexion existing between the above. Iam, &c. 
Portsmouth, Aug. 3. Joun J. LAKE. 
The Old Cloisters at Westminster.—The removal 
of the lath and plaster rubbish which has long en- 
cumbered the old cloisters on the east side of West- 
ninster Hall, has let in the light on their great and 
manifold beauties. The minute and elegant sculp- 
tured decorations which are carried web-like over 
the whole surface, make the so-called excess of deco- 
. ? *.* . 
rtion on the new parts appear positive plainness 
by comparison. The little chapel offers many points 
deserving of study. In the course of the operations, 
8 y t pera 
tome of tlte old Norman work forming the side of 
the hall has become exposed: it shows two semi- 
tircular-headed windows, with a hatched string-course 
underneath. The object of the clearance is to effect 
tie communication between the new Houses and 
Westminster Hall.— Builder. 
_4n Enormous Gas Meter.—A gas meter of immense 
sze has just been cast and completed at the iron- 
Works of Messrs. Glover in Charles-street, Drury- 
lane,which is about to be erected in Covent Garden 
Theatre for the measurement of the gas supplied to 
that establishment by the Chartered Gas Company. 
It iswhat is called a dry gas meter,—no water being 
employed in the process, as in the common meters; 
and is the invention of Mr. Defries, of the Hamp- 
ttead-road,_by whom it has been patented. This 
tpecies of meter is exceedingly accurate in its 
Measurement, and is likely to become universal. 





The specimen now to be seen at Messrs. Glover's 
contains two chambers: the upper one holds the 
machinery,—the lower is divided into six compart- 
ments by three movable diaphragms and three fixed 
partitions. The gas enters at the inlet pipe, whence 
it passes to the bottom of the meter, and fills each 
compartment in succession. A continuous supply is 
kept up by the action on the moveable diaphragms, 
which act upon the indicating machinery by means 
of a very simple and ingenious contrivance, that 
registers the consumption of gas with unerring accu- 
racy on a plate of six dials, and indexes from units 
to millions. The meter is capable of measuring 
6,000 cubic feet of gas per hour,—and is to measure 
the supply of 1,500 burners. It weighs two tons; 
is 16 feet in circumference and 8 in height. The 
shape is a sexagon, with Gothic devices and orna- 
ments.— Times, 


The Norman Keep at Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The 
interest attaching to the ancient fortress which con- 
stituted at one period the chief protection to the 
town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne is daily augmenting, 
since the progress of restoration proceeds with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and the buildings by which it has 
been so long obscured have been removed in order 
to carry out railway improvements. The chapel and 
the beautiful Norman doorway leading into the 
Great Hall are completely finished. Though less 
important in an artistic point of view, other changes 
have likewise been made, which to the antiquarian and 
the public generally will be of the greatest interest. 
In its former condition a large portion of the most 
curious part of the Keep was more or less inaccessible 
to the visitor,—but during the past week every purt of 
this most perfect Norman edifice has been laid open. 
The galleries of def surrounding the Great Hall 
can now be traversed all round that fine apartment; 
while by the opening of not less than seven windows 
which were previously bricked up, this great central 
chamber, formerly so dark and gloomy, is rendered 
nearly as light as in our more modern mansions. 
The most curious portion, however, is the chamber 
which has just been re-opened leading from the 
guard-room on the ground floor to a sallyport in the 
western side of the Castle. The tortuous windings 
of this passage from the sallyport, placed several 
feet above the ground, till it enters the guard-room 
near one of the windows, show how zealously 
and yet skilfully our Norman ancestors protected 
the approaches to their last stronghold.—_Newcastle 
Journal. 


Sale of Theatrical Portraits.—A collection of 
theatrical portraits, originally forming part of the 
gallery of the late Mr. T. Harris, for many years 
lessee of Covent Garden Theatre, and a quantity of 
theatrical property of thelate inimitable pantomimist, 
Joe Grimaldi, were recently sold by auction at 
Mr. Robins’s rooms, Covent Garden. The novelty 
of the sale attracted many persons, The portrait 
of R. B. Sheridan went for 2/. 2s.; C. Young, by 
Harlowe, 2/.; two full-lengths, and one three-quar- 
ters, of Fawcett, in the respective characters of 
Fripon, Dr. Pangloss and Jerry Sneak, sold for 
17. 10s. and a guinea each; a portrait of Liston, by 
Clint, 2/.; of Suett, by Northcote, 1/. 8s. ; a whole 
length of Barry, as Macbeth, by Hogarth, 1/. 1s. ; 
and of J. P. Kemble, as Penruddock, 14s.; a whole 
length of C. Mathews, sen., as Obadiah, by D. Wilde, 
2. 4s.; the full-length portrait of the celebrated 
Miss Foote, now the Countess of Harrington, as 
Maria Darlington, by Clint, A.R.A., an exquisite 
painting, sold for 5/. 7s. 6d. The portraits of Grimaldi 
produced from 1s, 6d. to 11s.—his’ coat of arms, 
1s. 6d.; a water-coloured drawing, by Bologna, the 
celebrated harlequin, of “ Joey’s” cottage at Finch- 
ley, 20s. The manuscript volumes, written by him- 
self, of all the pantomimes in which Grimaldi per- 
formed, sold for 30s. ; his songs, in his own writing, 
‘Hot Codlings,’ * Tippitywitchet,’ &c., sold for 5s. 6d. ; 
and the identical silver watch, by Abrahams, repre- 
senting on its face the celebrated clown mounted on 
a donkey, and of which he was plundered by foot- 
pads on his way to Finchley, and which was returned 
by them on finding that they had robbed their 
favourite, sold for 5/. 5s.—Sun. 








To ConrgsponpEnts.—O, L. B.—W.—W, W. B.—R. F.— 
8. B—A Trinity Man and a Landlord—T, P,—M, F.— 
J, O. B.—received. 





ANGLO-SAXON. 


COMPENDIOUS ANGLO-SAXON and 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the Rev. JOSEPH BOS- 
WORTH, D.D. F.R.S. A new and much improved Edition, in 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
*x* This new edition may almost be considered a new book, from 
the numerous additi andimp t etoit. In accord- 
ance with the author's wishes it is p 80 derate a price 
to place it within the reach of all who take an interest in the lan- 
guage of their forefathers. No scholastic institution ought to be 
without it, when we consider that five-eighths of what we daily 
speak and read is of Anglo-Saxon origin. 


VERNON’S GUIDE to ANGLO-SAXON, 
with Reading Lessons in Prose and Verse. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d, 
*y* The best introduction yet published. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London, 


Second Edition, with 41 Illustrations, 3s, 6d. cloth, 
RS. LOUDON’S GLIMPSES of NATURE, 
and Objects of Interest described during a VISIT TO 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
“ We could not recommend a more veluable little volume—it is 
full of information conveyed in the most agreeable manner.” 
Literary Gazette, 
“A model book for teaching children how to observe for them- 
selves.”— Britannia, 


VISITS to BEECHWOOD FARM. By 
Catharine Cowper. Illustrated by John Absolon, Small dto, 38, 6d, 
plain ; 48. 6d. coloured. 

Grant & Griflith, successors to J. Harris, corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


THE LANCET—-NEW MODE OF TREATING DEAFNESS. 
'I‘HE LANCET of to-day, August 5, contains 
Mr. YEARSLEY’S Third Paper, with Cases, on his im- 
portant Discovery in the Treatment of DEAFNESS, in continua- 
tion of papers which appeared July land 15, 
Tue Lancer is published by Geo, Churchill, 423, Strand; and 
may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen in the Kingdom. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth, with numerous Woodcuts of Fish 
x “and Fishing Tacl ey stad 
(THE ANGLER’S ASSISTANT; comprising 
- Practical Directions for Bottom-fishing, Trolling, &c.; the 
Preparation and Use of Tackle and Baits ; a descriptive Account 
of the Habits and Haunts of Fish; and a Geographical and 
Ichthyological Account of the pencpel Rivers and Streams in 
y i. 
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England. VILLIAM CARPENTES 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
NEW WORKS JUST READY. 
In small folio (Act size), with numerous Illustrations, price 3d. 
(HE SOCIAL PARLIAMENT; an Act to 


amend the Laws relating to the giving of Dinner and Eyen- 
ing Parties’ By ALBERY SMITH, 





Il. 
POPULAR “SOCIAL ZOOLOGIES,’ price 1s. #4 
TY HE NATURAL HISTORY of the ‘ HAWK’ 
TRIBE. By J. W. CARLETON (‘Craven’). Profuasely 
illustrated by Henning. ‘. 
Chap. 1. Vultures, or Attornies, | Chap. 3. Rooks, or * Legs. 
» 2 Kites, or Discounters. » 4 Sparrow Hawks, or 
*Grecks.’ 
IIt. 
- With 3 Plates, beautifully tinted, price In 
GAY ARN I IN LONDON. Edited by 
ALBERT 8MITH. - 
Part 5 contains : 
Marriage in High Life............by the Hon. C. 8S. Savile 
The Lounger in Regent-street.. ..by Angus B. Reach, 
Greenwich Fair ... Pee .by Albert Smith. 
__D. Bogue, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers, 


GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
Just published, 


CHILLER’S WILHELM TELL, the German 
‘ Text with an Interlinear Translation, Grammatical and 
Historical Notes, and an Introduction containing the Elements of 
German Grammar. 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


It. 

SCHNEIDER’S GERMAN DICTIONARY 
for the use of Travellers and Schools; compiled with special 
regard to Pronunciation and Accentuation, after the Principles 
of HEINSIUS and WALKER. Square tvo. strongly bound in 
embossed roan, 78. 6d. 


IIe 
WILLIAMS’ GERMAN and ENGLISH DIA- 


LOGUES, and ELEMENTARY PHRASES, Ninth enlarged 
Edition, cloth boards, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Iv. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S CATALOGUE 
of GERMAN BOOKS and CLASSICS PUBLISHED in GER+ 


MANY. Gratis ; Post-free for Two Stamps. 

Williams & Norgate, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta-street, 

Covent-garden. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
r . . 

\W ILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 

LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis- 
covery and Improvement ; with a Short Explanation of some of 
the Principal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of Schools and 
Private Families. Price is, 

“A useful contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
Easy.”— Atheneum, 

“A compact and well-printed edition of a most useful book for 
children ; and, indeed, a book of reference for all.” 

Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper. 

“A novel and very useful peculiarity of this Catechistic Com- 
pendium is the insertion of the meaning of the most difficult words 
or terms occurring in each answer at the end of it......The work, 
without these derivative explanations, is copious, accurate, explicit, 
and well calculated to blend in the youthful mind entertainment 
which shall be impressive, with instruction that shall be perma- 
nent.”— Hood's Magazine for March, 1847. 

“ It contains descriptions—concise, but perfectly clear and accu- 
rate—of nearly five hundred articles in daily use among us. It is 
equally useful as a school book and a book of reference, and many 
an adult may obtain essential and necessary information from its 
pages.” — Norfolk Chronicle, Feb. 1847. 

“We confidently recommend it to all who are entrusted with the 
education of children.”—Jpswich Express, Fel. 9, 1847. 

“A mine of useful information, We recommend it to the atten- 
tion of parents and tutors.”"—Essexr Standard. 

€@ The usual allowance to Schools. 


qfingtia. Messhalt & Co. Lenten ; J 2 Barwey, Colchester 
ippell, Norwich ; Menzies, Edinburgh ; Cumming UsOD. 
Dubliu, May be ordered of any Bookseller. “s . 
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THE RAILWAY CHRONICLE 


or THIS DAY contains 


HEADS of a SYSTEM of PRACTICAL REFORM in the MANAGE-|] LETTER to the EDITOR on the EAST INDIAN RAILWAys, 
MENT of RAILWAYS. COMMENTS THEREON. ani 


LETTER of MR. LOCKE, M.P., to LORD JOHN RUSSELL on the} REPORTS of the RAILWAY and JOINT-STOCK COMPANiEy 
BEST MODE of AVOIDING the EVILS of MIXED-GAUGE| MEETINGS HELD DURING the WEEK. 
RAILWAYS and the BREAK of GAUGE. PROGRESS of WORKS and OPENING of NEW LINES_PARty. 


LORD MONTEAGLE'’S MEDDLING in RAILWAY COMPANIES’ MENTARY and LAW PROCEEDINGS—and all the RAILWay 
AFFAIRS. NEWS and GOSSIP of the WEEK. 


May be ordered of all Newsmen, price 6d. 








*,* An EXTRA SHEET will be given in subsequent Numbers, to make room for copious Reports of the Half-yearly Meetings, now commencing, 
Published at 14, Wellington-street North, by J. Francts—of whom may be had, 
THE 


RAILWAY TRAVELLER’S COMPANION, 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 


TRAVELLING CHARTS: 


Or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, 
FOR PERUSAL ON THE JOURNEY. 


IN WHICH ARE NOTED 


THE TOWNS, VILLAGES, CHURCHES, MANSIONS, PARKS, STATIONS, BRIDGES, VIADUCTS, TUNNELS, GRADIENTS, &c., THE SCENERY 
AND ITS NATURAL HISTORY, THE ANTIQUITIES AND THEIR HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS, &c., PASSED BY THE RAILWAY. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
Constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the Railway Carriage. 








*,” Upwards of Eicht Hunprep EnGravinas, from drawings taken expressly for these Charts, by distinguished Artists, are comprised in the series. 





The following, each in a Wrapper, are now ready, and may be had at all the Stations: 


- LONDON TO BRIGHTON, containing a Map and 83 Engravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. 
— — TUNBRIDGE WELLS, with 52 Engravings, price 6d. 
a — WOKING AND GUILDFORD, with 52 Engravings, price 4d. jscuR 
— — WOLVERTON, with 85 Engravings, price 6d. nthe tra 
— — RICHMOND, with 15 Engravings, including a View from Richmond Hill, price 2d, 
WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON, with 125 Engravings, price 1s. 
GOSPORT, with 143 Engravings, price 1s. 
READING AND OXFORD, with a Map and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 
BISHOPS STORTFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, with a Map and 47 Engravings, price 64. 
FOLKSTONE AND DOVER, with a Map and 99 Engravings, price 1s. 
RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM, with 137 Engravings, price 1s. 


Or, handsomely bound in morocco-cloth, price 6d. extra. 


—_— — 
FSS PNAa Reo 





Also, in Octavo, 


FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
PLEASURE EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 


On the Eastern Counties, Birmingham, South-Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 


TO PANSHANGER, with 3 Engravings, price ld. TO WINCHESTER, 11 Engravings, price 2d. TO REIGATE, 10 Engravings, ne Ee 


— HARROW, 7 Engravings, price 1d. — CROYDON, 9 Engravings, price 1d. — WALTON AND WEYBR 
— SHOREHAM, 4 Engravings, price 1d. — CHIDDINGSTONE AND HEVER, 7 gtavings, price 1d, 
— GUILDFORD, 9 Engravings, price 2d. Engravings, price 1d. 


Or the whole in One Volume, containing 74 Engravings, price 1s. 





SENERY 
WAY, 


rice 64, 
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_— os NEW NOVEL, 
DISCIPLINE OF LIFE, 


Is PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
By Mr. Colburpe had at all the Libraries. 


Also, just ready, 
FREDRIKA BREMER’S NEW 
NOVEL, 
‘BROTHERS AND SISTERS, ° 
Translated by MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 
[THE attention of parties contemplating Life 


is the to_be secu! 
effect ~~ a policies with the SCOTTISH UNION ORBURANCE 
CORPORATION. 
A rinted statement of the large additions made to the policies at 
LS ast two periodical investigations may be had gratis at the 
o' 





London Offices, 37, Cornhill. 
London Board of Direction. 
President—Right Hon, the Earl of MANSFIELD. 
of SEAFIELD. 


Vice-President—Kight Hon. the Ear! 
Charles Balfour, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. 
H. M. Kemshead, Esq. R. Robertson, 4 £sq. 
deman, Esq. 


. San 
Prospectuses and tables in detail may = had at the offices, 37, 
Cornhill, London. F. G@. SMITH, Sec. 





iY 





as and Sisters,’ a tale of domestic life, is in omy way 
aba e author of *The Home’ and ‘ The Nei It 
characterized b the same un sing interest and the same exeel: 
auarcterized UY will not only delight and amuse, but instruct.” 
Morning Post. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATIO 

Every Description of Risk contingent upon Life, = Civil, 
Javal, or Military, at home or abroad, 

prehensive system of Loan (in connexion with Life Assu- 

nace wadonbeed J = = a ties and Endow 

i ingen nnuiltie bd 

a: deferred, an = ae ee ond Bote 
London: 12, Waterloo. place, and 6, King William-street, 





Offices it: 
a 120, Princes-street. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
Y ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
z — - charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
‘a prospective and uncertain one. 
wine Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms. 
Prospectuses 





may be had of the 
Wilson: 30 Ropal Exch 
Mr. Henry Wilson, yal Exchange. 
Di >). Bow-street, Covent- 
Mr. Henry yeaa Or Mr. W. L. NEWMA 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


enc INVALID, AND GENERAL 
) LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
Subscri a Capital £50000 
ee was established | in 1841, and coninaee tables formed on 
xientific basis for the assurance of diseased lives. 

eeALTHY LIVES, both at Home and in Foreign Climates, 
are Assured with as much Sacility and at lower rates than at most 
other offices ; and a capital of HALF-A-MILLION sterling, fully 
nl , affords a complete guarantee for the fulfilment of the 
Company's engagements. 

Prospectuses and forms of Proposal will be forw: arded, postage 
free, on application toany of the Society’s Agents, orto FRANCIS 
6.P. NEISON, Rebeney os 25, Pall Mall, London. 


y . r 
peroRis LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 

Residence in many of the Colonies allowed, without additional 
darge,and the premium required for the East or West Indies, and 
other extra risks, is more than usually moderate, 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of life, one-third of the 

Annual Premiums may remain unpaid ¢tidi death ; thus parties are 
mabled to effectan assurance, say for 1,20vl. by the payment of 
Premium on 8002. only. 

The half-credit system for five years is also adopted. 

Four. fiths, or 80 per cent, of — entire profits are appropriated to 
assurers entitled to share there 

The Bonus at the last division ananaal 23 per cent. on the amount 
of premiums paid, 

Advances continue to be made toassurers on assignable property 
orincome, and also on the guarantee of most undoubted personal 
sureties. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


NEW LIFE TABLES. 


HE ALLIANCE LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew-lane, London. 
Capital 5,000,000/. sterling. Established 1824. 
SECURITY.—The large invested capital, and the personal 
nsponsibility of upwards of one thousand shareholders 
The Board, with a view of giving increased facilities to the public 
in the transaction of life business, have directed the construction 
os tables in addition to those ber had previously in use. 
1 NON-PARTICIPATING on Reduced Rates of Premium, 
4 Tables on INCREASING and DECREASING Scales. 
3%) =6 «©subject toa LIMITED Number of Annual Payments. 
4 4 for ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
Noentrance fees are charged. The assured may proceed to any 
i of yo without extra premium. The lives of Naval and 
ilitary Officers, not in actual service, are taken at the usual 
nites, A commission to solicitors and agents bringing business is 


rden. 











iled Prospectuses, with tables of rates and full particulars, 

ae en epplication, be be forwarded by post, or may be obtained at 

the Head 1, Rartholomew-lane, London; at the Office of 

the Co deneny, ee George-street, Edinburgh ; and at their various 
uencies in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

*s* Loans on the deposit of unencumbered Policies of the 

pampany are made, up to their value, without legal expense to the 


Ri: | ASSURANCES, at home and abroad, effected on the 
A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 





[coNOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Established 1823. 
Empowered by Act = nah, 3 William LY. 


The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman, 
Henry Frederick ag Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. Theune Edgar, Esq. 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
lenry Barnett, Esc Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Biddulph. | Esq. John Mendham, Esq 
Maas ASAE ies, Esq. illiam ao. Esq. Bociet 
owing are among the advantages offered by this Society :— 
Ecoxouy combined wit! th Security. 
. WER Kates of Premium than those of any other office, which 
title the Assured to participate in the profits, and considerably 
pee those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 
2! Boxus is added, after the pay ment of the Fifth Annual 
one. to every Policy effected on o, participating Scale, ifa 
= thereon prior to the next divigion of profits. 
ses have been declared out of three-fourths of the 
fara the last of which, in 1844, averaged 36/. per cent. on the pre- 


‘mlums pai. 
In future the whole of the Profits will be divided among the 
The next civtnion < rofits will be made in 1849. 


particulars be obtained on applica- 
Bou JAMES JOHN DOWNES, Actuary. 








ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,230,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 
Claims paid since the <a of the Office, £1, 678,000. 


The Right Senne EARL GREY. 
Directors, 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman, 

The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, =: Wilham Ostler, Esq. 
Henry Blencowe Churchill,Esq.| George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D: King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 

ohn Beaumont. Menaging. Director. 
Physician—J ohn Htaciean, M.D. FS pper Montague-street, 
Montague- ae 


The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums, 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
istence for five years. 

If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
fooaie the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 

ealth. 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided among 
the Insured. e plan upon which they are divided gives to each 
party insured a ph nee proportionate to the amount of the Pre- 
miums he has contributed. 

In addition to the - d the Directors have deter- 
mined to adopt the principle of ier a prospective Bonus to 
Policies lapsing between the Septennial Periods of Division, in 
order that all the Policy-holders may participate equally in ‘the 
Profits of the Society. 


The following Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 
P olicies existing at the present time. 





Total Sum 
payable, to 
which future 


Bonuses 
will be added. 


Increase on 
original 
Insurance, 


Dae | Sum 


Policy. k insured. 


Bonuses 
| Po of cy. | added. 





&. 8 d, 
1806 83°10 per cent. 915 10 
| 1807 9°17 
1810 
| 1811 
1820 
| 1820 8 
1822 6 
Seomeadienee and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 
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THIRD SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Directors. 
George H. Hooper, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir John ‘Kirkland, Deputy- Chairman, 
John Chapman, Esq. Jameson Hunter, Esq. 
Charles Chior mal mg yt Colonel Moody, R.E, 
ames Colauth noun, Esq. LL.D. John Nelson, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin, Esq. Octs. Ommanney, Esq. 
Rear-Admiral Dundas, c.B. Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
M.P. William Whitmore, Esq. 
Thomas H arrison, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 
Auditors—J. i Forbes, Esq. ; Geo. Hankey, Esq. ; ; 


James Mitchell a Fp aa 
rgyll-stree’ 


Physician—Sir C. F, Forbes, M.D 
Surgeon—Samucel Solly, Esq. r. RS i, St. Helen’s-place, 


Standing Counsel—Charles Elis, Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Hale, Boys & Austen, 
Bankers— Bank of England. 
Actuary—J. M. Rainbow, Esq. 


On a THIRD SEPTENNIAL_ INVESTIGATION into the 
affairs of this Company, to the 25th March, 1846,a BONUS, amount- 
ing on the average to 31 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the 

receding Seven \ ears, was assigned to all Policies of at — Three 

fears’ standing, and effected for the whole duration of 1 

To similar Policies the following BONUSES were declared at 
former Divisions, viz. :— 

FIRST DIVISION, IN 1832. 
On the average, we ards of 26 per cent. on = Premiums paid. 
SOND DIVISION, IN 

On the enue 3 2a cept. on the Sonia paid for the 

eding Sevea Years. 

THE ADVANTAGES. OF THIS OFFICE, among others, are: 

1. A participation septennially in ——— of the Profits, which 
may be applied either in of t or to augment 
the sum assured. 

Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
cathe of by anmeal payments for the whole of life; the Policy 
continuing to participate in profits after the payment of such Pre- 
miums has ceased. 

3._The Assurance or Premium Fund is not subject to any charge 
for Interest to Proprietors. 

4. Permission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and the 
Elite inclusive. 





5. Parties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 

Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in or 

aga to all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on real 
ta. 


6. Claims to be paid within three months. 
7. The Assured may oapeee of their Pelicies to the Company. 
8. No charge but for Policy Stamps. 
oon a o yo &c. to be had at the Office in 
ondon, or of the Company's Agents. 
; J, G, CONYERS, Secretary. 





RITANNIA LIFE 5 ABURANCE COM- 
PAN % 1, Princes Bank, Japtcs. 
APITAL. axe ILLIO 

This Boocist Act of Parliament 
(4th Viet cap. 1X. ¥ and i is 80 aetiinted as to afford the benetits of 
Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to 

present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
Dffered to the Public. 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con 
tinually i Fund, from the Premiums on sored 

wards of 7,000 Policies, affords complete Security to the Assu 
whilst the magnitude of the Company’s transactions has ena’ 
the Directors to offer unusual advantages to Policy-holders, as died 
be seen by reference to the Prospectus, and to the varied and exten- 
sive Tables which have been computed with great and labour, ex- 
pressly for the use of this Institution. 
PETER MOKRISON, Resident Director. 


D. J. DENT, by distinct wena Rit Prince Watch 
ont Clock Maker to the 
H.LM. the Em oer of Russia, ving is stoc 
of W ATCH ES and CLOCKS to meet the ye puschases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes. 8 wow ; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs. ; substantial an 
soourase ie ae Suiven silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 g8.— 
BE. J ; 33, Cockspur-street; and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock ny Area). 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — E.kineton 
& Co, manufacture only one warranted quality, 1-y> has 
stood the test of D4 years’ wear, on adgboaek os 
continuing to rg the same satisfaction as solid si citver, nme 
warn the public + the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers od security for their quaLity whatever, All 
goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. belowa 
crown, and such only they warrant. 
= Regent-street, 
5, Moorgate-street, 
Estimates, drawings, om prices sent free. 














} London, 


WILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand. 
WO 1. COX SAVORY & co, 'S Paraphlet of Prices, with out- 
lines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for by 
apaid letter, The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns of 
new and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks; new and second- 
hand Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, 
the new plated on white metal Spoons and Forks, W. ae, Clocks, 
Ladies’ Gold Neck Chains, and Jewellery.—T. COX SAVORY & 
CO., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch-street), tendon, — 








TROSSWILL & CO.S CIGAR WARE HOUSE. 

—Genuine Foreign Havannah ; also Tosswill & Co.’s Union 
Cigars, equal to Foreign.—The finest qualities and one of the 
largest Stocks i in the kingdom at the Warehouses of Messrs. TOS- 
WILL & CO.. Merchants and Manufacturers, 6 and 7, Pudding. 
lane, Eastcheap (near the Monument), London. Fine Foreign 
Havannah Cigars, 18s. 6d., 208., and 21s, per lb. British manufac- 
tured, from fine Foreign iPobac cos—Cheroots, 6s, ; Cuba Cigars, 72. ; 
Havannah, 7 78. 6d. .~ ks. 6d. per | os j Cabanos, Silvas, Des ‘Amigos, 


40 Pez. 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The wy~ 
| 











Brush has the important advantage of searching thorough 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most e 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not ao 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable sane Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, h Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner, The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im ortations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury eo ‘cena Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole E ment, 1308, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


Fo® STOPPING DECAY ED TEETH, peice 

6d,—Patronised by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince "A Ibe 

and H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent.—Mr. THOMAS HOWARD 
SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed Teeth, however large 
the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a soft state, without any 
pressure or pain, and soon becomes as hard as the enamel, and will 
remain firm in the tooth for many years, rendering extraction 
unnecessary, and arresting the further progress of decay. All per- 
sons can use Mr. Howard's Succedaneum themselves with ease, as 
full ciaeens are enclosed. Price 2s, 6d. Prepared only by Mr. 
‘hos. Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 17, George-street, Hanover-square, 
who will send it into the country free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, 

Regent-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Starkie, 4, Strand; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside ; “Johnson, 68, Cornhill ; and ‘all’ Medicine 
Vendors. Price 2. oward continues to supply the lose 
of Teeth on his new system of self-adhesion, without springs or 
wires. This method does not require the extraction of any Teeth 
or Roots, or any painful operation Mantover. 17, George-street, 

Hanover-square. At home trom 11 till 4. 

AIR RESTORED.—F a confirmation of 
the unfailing virtues of OLDRIDGES BALM OF 


COLUMBIA, 
“ Beresford-street, Camberwell, May, 1848, 
“Gentlemen,—I consider it due to the merits of your Valuable 
BALM of COLU MBLA, to state the facts of a restoration effected 
y it. Towards the latter end of last year I found my hair fallin: 
off, especially when combed ; after consultation and recollection o 
the benefits derived by Mrs. Drury, who used it a few years back, I 
was induced to try your BALM, and am happy to attest that, after 
using only two small bottles, T observed a geen change, and the 
third fully completed the restoration and strengthening of my 
air. Yours, &. JRUKY.” 
C. & A. OLDRIDGE'S BALM causes Eye-brows to grow, pre- 
vents the Hair from turning grey, and the first application causes 
it to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, aad stops it from falling 
off. Price 3s, 6d., 68, and lls, per bottle. No other prices are 
genuine, 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, WELLINGTON. 
STREET, the second house from the Strand, 


PHE PREVALENT DISEASES of the SEA- 
SON CURED by HOLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Persons finding 
themselves the least out of order should take ten of these pilla 
immediately, no a ge the hour, as they directly act on the liver, 
stomach, and bowels, and in so searching and effectual a manner 
that bowel complaints are soon stopped, at the same time correcting 
any disorder of the liver or stomach, Thus it is that officers or 
others from or in the East or West Indies derive such immense 
benefit from this fine medicine, which invigorates impaired con- 
stitutions, inducing feelings of youthfulness and energy. The 
same cured the Earl of Aldborough of a liver and mach com- 
int.—These medicines are sold by y all Druggists, and at Pro 
essor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London, 
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Ter WORDS FROM THE CROSS ; a ‘arate 


Cio ioe Sompene. By W. H. ANDERDON, M. a Vicar of 


 aiaiaeais 


by the same Author, 
The End of the Year and of All Things ; Six 
Semmens. ree. price 2s, 


Pickering, 177, Piccadilly, London. J. 8. Crossley, 





Tow TO SPEAK FRENCH: a Tableau of 

the French and France. By A. ALBITBS, A.B. 
LLB., Paris. 2nd edi m, 38.— Hamilton & Co, 
Perfect.” Era. 


French al Conquered. 6d. 
“ Golden Rule,”—St, James's, 





published, price 1s. 6d. 
ESUS, LORD: "their U and Sense in Holy 
Scripture. By HERMAN HEIN i. be Author of * Rule’ 
the Sense conveyed in Ancient Manuscripts. 
TT sda & Co. 48, mone ne wea 





considerations of 
will commend itself to 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 
HE GAP OF BARNESMORE,” oat 


Dublin University Magazine,” is a book suggestive tical 
hest. procent + interest ad ap on, and 
Y a = yoy "howe who The 

an o 
The Britannia 


the 


an interest in the past state 


oa is evidently a scholar and a a rt genius.” 
party 


the great merit of eine thee from 
Se ene Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill; and tobe had at 
the Li’ Libraries, 





Just published 
CRIPTURAL AUTHORITY for the MITI- 
GATION of the PAINS of LABOUR by CHLOROFORM 
and other Anezsthetic Fe aay PHOTHENOE § oo M.D., 
&c. Withan Appendix y PROF MPSO. 
ighley, 32, Pict etrent, ———- 
COLONEL C. H. SMITH’S WORK ON MAN. 
This day, foolsoap 8vo. price 78. 6d. with Portrait of the Author, 
[HE NATURAL HISTORY of the HUMAN 


ECIES, 
Its typical Forms, ae Distribetion Filiations, and Migra- 
tions. By Lieut.-Col. ©. jHAMILTON SMITH. Iljustrated by 
Thirt four Saened Pla 
8. Hi ighley, 32, Fleet-sti Pe W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh. 


THE LONDON EDITION OF a 
This day is published, in 12mo. 38. 6d 
MERSON’S ESSAYS, ORATION s. “ead LEC- 
Bi)! ‘. Complete, ae ordering this Work, it is necessary to 
CHANNING'’S Self-Culture, 4d. sewed; 6d. 
cloth gilt. 
PARKESS Elements of Chemistry, upon the basis 
of the 7 Cupechiem, Revised and enlarged. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
‘ gg. & Aylott & Jones. Glasgow: Collins; 
Griffin t Co. Piitbureh: 


Nelson. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 2s, éd. 
GUIDE to FAMILY DEVOTION, 
Series of Suppiications) Prayers, sed Thanking. 


Rev. d 
Second Edition. 
W. E. Painter, Church and State Gazette Office, 342, Strand. 


CHAMBERS'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
CLASSICAL pied SF Edited by Drs. SCHMITZ and ZUMPT. 
Just pub! lished, price 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
VIRGILII MARONIS CARMINA, with 

«an in Introductory Sketch and Notes in English. 
= & R. Chambers, BAdinbargh ; and Wm. §. Orr & Co, Amen- 
er, and 147, Strand, Lond 


USEFUL SCHOOL ATLASES. 

The attention of Teachers is especially called to the following 
Atlases, which will be found in FULNess of DETAIL, CORRECTNESS, 
and NEATNESS of EXECUTION to surpass, while in prices they are 
much below, any similar publications. 


Price 128, coloured, half-bound roan, 
OWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; containing 36 Maps, and a copious Con- 
sulting ane™ 

















8. 6d. coloured, half-bound, roan, 
DOWER'S “MINOR ‘ATLAS ; containing 21 


Maps. Selected as giving the best general View of the Universe 
With an extensive Index. 


Price 53. coloured, and Jo ee roan: and 4s, plain and 


DOWER’S SHORT ATLAS; containing a 
Series of Maps calculated for the use of Younger Pupils, with a 
Consulting Index. 


London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 





New Buruinoton-street, Avoust 5, 1848, 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
The Pairfax Corréspondence. 


In 2 vols, demy Svo. with numerous Portraits from Original 
Paintings, 


THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE: 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 


CHARLES THE FIRST. 


Edited by GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


TO WHICH ARE PREFIXED 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL ANECDOTES OF 
THE FAIRFAX FAMILY, 
From Original MSS. and Letters, 


Il. 
New Novel by the Author of ‘ The Pilot.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE BEE HUNTER; 
Or, OAK OPENINGS. 


FENIMORE COOP: 
Author of ‘The BY 2; calric’ The Last of the Mohicans, &e, 
(On the 15th, 
Til. 
A Century of Caricatures. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with 300 Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE 


OF HANOVER, 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE CARICATURES, SATIRES, AND 


BURLESQUES OF THE DAY. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, F.8.A. 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AZETH THE EGYPTIAN.’ 
On Wednesday next will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AMYMONE, 
A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF PERICLES. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ AZETH, THE EGYPTIAN.’ 


RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 





Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 


The Two Volumes of the French Edition comprised in the One of the Translation. This Work is the History approved of 


by the Minister of Public Education in France, where it has already passed through Five Editions. 


Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 


By JOHN FROST, or Paivaperputa, 


London: D, Boag, 86, Fleet-street. 


GUIDE TO AUTHORS, TRANSLATO ae 
Ne ht sore tere uD MANUSckipre sal 
Sixth Eaition, Price 32, Cpe Dost free to ortery: 
1. ene eae and PUR 
G cation of New Sats T; a Practical Guide for Authory 
Tritt, or wha who MAY Write, for the pres 
ile Pu Py 
MURRAY'S HOME B axD iD COLONIAL LIBRARY, 


8vo. 2s, 
ALES of TRAV! ASHING. 
Tae ss AV EEL ‘dein ne 


Lately pul 

Famer nde Adventures on the B Road to Paris during 
Campaigns of 1813-14. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

"Recdllactions of Bush Life in Australia, durj 

a Residence of Eight Years in the Interior. By H. W, 


Post 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
FOR TOURISTS. =~ 
Now ready, profusely illustrated, from original sketehe 
mF T. and &. Gilks, I 
SYLVAN’S PICTORIAL HAND-BOOKs, 


ENGESELARES: 5 Money Wild ain 
its WATERING PLACES 


CLYDE and 
2 Maps and 50 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
LAND O° BURNS, Portrait and 40 Ihustn. 
tions, 1s. 6d. 

SCENERY OF CALEDONIAN CANAL, 
Staffa, &c., Maps and 50 Illustrations, 9 

John Johnstone, London and + ra 
mae SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKs. 
‘S ETYMOLOGI ELLIN 

; BOOK and EXPOSITOR: erfotretasten the 4 


edition, revised oe een tae and’ nls Language ik 


Butter’s Gradations in Reading and Spelling, 
tirel d original ich dissyllables 
dered as exay as monceyflables” ‘adhd edition, neice te ot Rea” 


dered ag easy as monos; 
Butter's Gradual Primer, with Engravings, 2ls 
edition, price 6d. 
Sold by Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., pgneman & 0a 
fo, ‘Lond ny ke Me pages ry Oliver t Bo Heh nt 
i ndaon ; J. . 
J. M'Glashan, Dublin en tenets 


TO FRENCH GOVERNESSRS AND FRENCH MASTERS, 


D PORQUET's NEW eRENcy ENCE 
MB ng in which the 

the 4 or pete dy ried R Uw aoha Jase ords and Phrases 
poche lec hy Feerbndht s 


German and Italian Trésors, to turn one’s own 
Language into German or Italian without a Master. 32, 6d, 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 
T0 FRENCH MASTERS, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES~ 
EASY FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Just published, carefully orient, aye copious Exercises, the Mth 


D*, PORQUET's NEW PARISIAN GRAM. 
MAR. Fries 2, 6d. This Grammar is by far the 
both to pupil and teacher, ever yet published. It 
sapesey, but without fatiguing it, instils into the 
mind both a grammatical and conversational knowledge 
the languages. Also, 
Just out, 


Conversational Exercises to the above. 
wide Po Porquet, 1l, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and all 
DE PORQUET’S POPULAR FRENCH WORKS. 
LE TRESOR de L’ECOLIER FRANCAIS 
The 374th thousand. 3s, 6d. 
A New Companion to the above, in a few days. 
Conversational Exercises. 3s. 6d. Just out. 
Nouvelle Grammaire Parisienne ; carefully re 
vised. 3s, 6d. 
Conversations Parisiennes. 3s. 6d. 
Parisian Phraseology. 2s. 6d. Introduction, 1s, 64, 
First French Reading Book ; being the Livesof 
Little Children who, by a ‘a conduet, became Great Mea 
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JURE PORT. ee | ometialliin of interested 

Competitors in the Wine Trade having existed at Oper 

since the per 1844, (with all its ramifications in this ) for 

the manifest object wd ge gt pure Port Wine from itd 
in oy asit ui formerly to be, OFFLEYS, WE 

FORRESTEN & CRAMP, "Alte-Douro Farmers, ha have determine 

as Growers, in self- defence, to supply the ae direct and, 


—— make this public 

omen who are dis; to replenish their Cellan wi 
ure, fu'ly-fermented and highly-flavoured Port.—London, 
pr Broad-street.—Ist July, 1848. 


WORD or TWO on PORT babel 
addressed to the British Public generally. 
to private Gentlemen. By JOSEPH eg ay 
the House of Offieys, Webber, Forreste Ba ang: of ra 
Author of * Surveys of the Wine Districts sf the River 


ic. &e. 
© published by Royston & Brown, 40 and 41, Old Broad-street 


th 
Printed by Jamzs Hoxtmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in 
cuanty of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, seounty 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said coum! 
ublished by Jouw Francis, of No. 14 Wellington: 
ss the said we yrs at yes 14, in Wellington ° . 
said ; and sold by al a 
Soman, Mess Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; -—" 
Cummi! 




















Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 5, 
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